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CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 
REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 6th February, 1902. 


WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Esq., in the Chair 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after paying interest“to 
customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing 431,803 15s. for rebate on bills not due, the net profits amount to £291,905 17s. 5d. 
From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £216,905 17s 5d., which, witle £89,957 17s. 8d. 
balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £306,863 15s. 1d. ; ? ‘ 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require £220,000, leaving the sum ot 
486,865 158: 1d, ‘to be carried to the Profit and’ Loss New Account. The present Dividend, added to that paid to 3oth June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 1901. 

he Directors with deep regret announce the retirement, on account of advanced age, of Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq., who, since 1869, had been a most 
valued member of the Board. To fill this vacancy the Directors have appointed Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. W. and W. S. Cunard. This 
creates a vacancy in the Auditorship, which it is in the power of the meeting to fill oH 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., William Howard, Esq., and William McKewan, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 


The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 17th February. 
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Dr. OF THE LONDON AND County BANKING COMPANY LIMITED, 31ST DECEMBER, 1901. Cr. 
gat & = 4 ss «4 & s.. d, 
To Capital subscribed £8,000,000 Paid up on 2,000,000 0 0 By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 
Reserve Fund os oe om so oe 1,550,000 0 © | with Bank of England... oe oe .. 8,274,042 0 8 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, | Securities .. oe oe ee oe 2,829,890 11 9 
Circular Notes, &c. oe oe os oe 44.474,574 13 6 | ——_——— 11, 103,932 12 § 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Cash, Investments, viz. :— 
or Securities or Bankers’ Guarantees nA 1,564,638 17 2 | Consols (2% per Cent.) registered and in Cer- 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next Ac- | tificates, New 2% per Cents., and National 
count te “a a es os is 31,803 15 oO War Loan 2% per Cent. (46,894,491 7s.11d., 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making | of which £370,650 os. od. Consols is 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts =... - 291,905 17 § lodged for Public Accounts) ; Canada 4 per 
Transferred to Premises Account a ee 25,000 0 O | Cent. Bonds, and Egyptian 2 per Cent. 
—_ Bonds, Guaranteed by the British Govern- 
266,905 17 § | ment oe - os ae be ++ 7204,905 5 6 
Carried to Reserve Fund.. a oe - 50,000 0 oO | India Government Stock and India Govern- 
—_—_— } ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
216,905 17 § Debentures a. se om ab .. 1,083,632 16 2 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
Account ., ea os a me «- 89,957 17 8 Debenture Bonds, English Railway Deben- 
———— 306,863 15 1 ture Stock and Colonial Bonds... +. 1,917,827 7 6 
D Other Securities .. 7 oe eo oo 6,714 17 8 
—— —— 10, 213,080 6 1a 
Discounted Bills Current - 7,590,062 15 4 


Advances to Customers at the Head Office 

and Branches .. ee oe ee .- 18,901,477 § 9 
———-— 26,491,540 1 I 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra).. es ee 1,564,638 rz 2 
Bank Premises in London and Country, with 
Fixtures and Fittings .. oe és ve 
Less amount transferred from Profit and 

SS oe oe ae oe os ee 2§,000 0 0 
= §=— 8 3; 8 


£49.927,881_o 19 


579,689 3 3 





£49.927,881_0 9 




















alata a catia Pye eee PROFIT AND Loss Account. 
2 & s. d. | & s. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers .. -° o: ee °° ++ 135,466 4 0 By Balance brought forward from last Account... - -- 89,957 17. 8 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making provision tor Bad ; 
perry m income Tax — Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £27,281 17s. 6d. 
an rectors’ Remuneration ae ia “- a a ’ 13,0 , Poo »last .. ft 7 ie ‘ , 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account a - =< 4 o | nin ctiniteaaiel THIF 9 § 
Carried to Reserve Fund ae re ‘a 7" oe +s  §0,000 0 o 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account Se +» 31,803 15 © 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half Year .. £200,000 0 o : 
Bonus 1 per cent, é0 we oe oe 20,000 0 oO 
Balance carried forward * 4 86,863 15 1 
_— 306,863 15 1 | 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that 
all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we 
have examined the Balance-sheet, and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 3:st 


Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) 1; J. CATER, Audit Com- day of December, 1901, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, 
. H, CUNARD, ¢ mittee of the Stocks there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have 
W. E. HUBBARD, )\ Directors. also examined the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing 


the Cash Balances, Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are 


H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. correctly stated; and in our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss 


RICHARD LEMON, Country Manager. Account are properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
fi Company's affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 
WM. HALL, Chief Accountant. (Signed) HY. GRANT i 


THOS. HORWOOD, § 44ers. 
London and County Banking Company Limited, 
23rd January, 1902. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
20th January, 902. 














LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 31st December, 1901, 


together with a Bonus of 1 per cent. will be PAYABLE to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of the Company's Branches; on 
or after Monday, the 17th instant. : 





By order of the Board, 
a1, LOMBARD STREET, 7th February, 1902, é ies Be J. H. ATKINSON, Scoretary. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE principal news from the war this week consists 
in the smart attack which was delivered in the north- 
east of the Orange Free State against a small portion 
of the commandoes under De Wet. The guns captured 
at Tweefontein were recovered, and the honour of the 
success falls to the Colonials. On Thursday a long 
telegram from the Zimes correspondent at Pretoria 
summed up the condition of affairs at the front from 
the official standpoint. Like so many of the remarks 
printed in that organ of the Government, it is a little 
bewildering. We are now told that the blockhouse 
lines are not absolute barriers; that the ‘‘ cleared 
areas,” which the Z7mes itself was the first to publish 
in a map some weeks ago, are not clear at all, nor even 
secure ; that the capture of even the most important 
leaders would hardly affect the progress of the war ; and 
that it is not worth while pursuing the enemy in the 
midlands of Cape Colony, from which we were so 
recently assured they had been finally driven. One or 
two other remarks in the same telegram are palpably 
ludicrous—for instance, it implies that only 400 of the 
enemy are present west of the Bloemfontein line, in 
which we have recently had two severe engagements, 
and a score of petty casualties in spots very wide apart. 
The telegram also re-edits an old fallacy that pressure 
can be brought on the Boers by destroying food. 


MEANWHILE it is evident that the comparatively 
small force south of the Orange and east of the main 
line of Cape Colony is doing exactly what it chooses. 
It is doubtful if this force altogether amounts to 1,500 
men. - It is simply split up into comparatively small 
bodies, and during the last few weeks those bodies 
have been scoring small but uninterrupted successes, of 
which we are allowed now and then to get a glimpse ; 
their latest exploit being the capture of a supply 
train. Whether they found ammunition on it or not 
we are not told. We must therefore take it that they 
did. For just as the capture of ‘‘armed” prisoners 
is always mentioned as though it were something 
extraordinary to take prisoners who are fighting men, 
so when a convoy is captured without the enemy getting 
ammunition the fact is usually heralded with a kind of 
jubilation that does not fit the circumstances. 


On Friday in last week Mr. Brodrick introduced a 
Supplementary Army Estimate for £5,000,000. The 
expenditure on the war, he said, had been reduced from 
53 to 4} millions a month. We had now 237,000 
soldiers in the field ; in May of last year we had 250,000. 
The beef contract had been put out afresh on terms 
which would save £600,000 a year. Lord Kitchener 
had arranged for a 30 per cent. reduction in the cost 
of local supplies also. The Government of Cape Colony 
had taken back the local force under its own control. 
The Leader of the Opposition wanted to know the 
circumstances under which the Cape Government con- 
trolled the troops referred to by Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
and particularly whether the officers in such regiments 
took part in courts-martial. This point was also 


insisted on by Sir William Harcourt, but Mr. Brodrick 
declined to give any information. Sir Charles Dilke 
raised the question of the Report of the Committee on 
Remounts, and defended Sir Blundell Maple from the 
criticism of the Committee on the ground that the 
Report justified his action. Several speakers on both 
sides called for a reform of the Remount Department. 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion to reduce the amount by 
#100 was defeated by 31 votes, and the original 
vote was carried by a majority of 103 after several 
Conservative members had criticised the Government. 


THE question of the remounts contracts was dis- 
cussed again on Monday, when Mr. Brodrick stated 
that he had decided to investigate fully the case of 
Captain Hartigan, and that General Truman had asked 
for a military court of inquiry, a request which had 
been granted. The Leader of the Opposition asked for 
a full inquiry by a Committee more independent than 
that which had reported already. Mr. Balfour agreed 
to an inquiry, but argued it would be impossible to hold 
it whilst war was going on, whereas Mr. Asquith urged 
that there should be an immediate inquiry, and main- 
tained that the taxpayers of the country had been 
mulcted to the extent of £10 0r £12 ahorse. The reso- 
lution of the Committee being agreed to, Lord George 
Hamilton moved formally that the House approved of 
the several recommendations of the Famine Committee 
of 1g00 for the relief of the agricultural population in 
India. Mr. Caine said these recommendations did not 
go far enough; 180 millions of people, or 80 per cent. 
of the population in India, were engaged in agriculture. 
Their average income, according to Lord Curzon, was 
41 6s. 8d. per head a year. What was wanted was 
not palliatives, but an entire reform of the agricultural 
system, the solution of the money-lending difficulty, a 
diminution of civil and military expenditure, and 
irrigation. Lord George Hamilton denied that India’s 
condition was growing worse. The late famine was 
faced with more courage than previous famines, and 
railways helped largely to make it possible fo pour 
food into the distressed districts.. The Government 
would have a large surplus, which might be used either 
to remit taxation or to improve the services. An inquiry 
was being held as to irrigation, and further restrictions 
might be placed on the alienation of property. 


On Tuesday the House discussed Mr. William 
Jones’s motion, ‘‘ That in the best interests of the 
Welsh nation and of the Church the State establish- 
ment of the Church of England in Wales should cease 
to exist.”” Mr. Jones explained the historical growth 
of Nonconformity, and argued that the Anglican Church — 
was not a national institution or in sympathy with 
Wales. Mr. Asquith supported the motion, distin- 
guished the case of the Establishment in Wales from 
that of the Establishment in England, and pointed to 
the figures of the party representation to show how 
strong was Welsh feeling in the matter. Mr. Ritchie 
opposed the motion, arguing that the demand for Dis- 
establishment had diminished after Mr. Asquith’s bill, 
and that the Church would not be maintained in the 
country if it was disestablished. Sir William Harcourt 
said that religious equality was still a Liberal principle, 
and that Mr. Jones’s speech remained unanswered. Mr. 
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Jones’s motion was defeated by 41 votes (218 to 177). 
On the same day Mr. Chamberlain, replying to ques- 
tions, said that a further Blue-Book on the camps 
would be issued shortly, and that the death-rate for 
January was much lower. Lord Stanley, also in answer 
to a question, said that Mrs. Christian De Wet was in 
a concentration camp. 


Lorp Sa.ispury, speaking on Wednesday at the 
Junior Constitutional Club, referred to the recent 
correspondence with the Dutch Government as a species 
of abortive crisis. He acknowledged the friendly 
feeling of the Dutch Government, but could not under- 
stand what object they had hoped to gain. They had 
no authority from the Boer delegates. We must look 
at the whole matter intelligently. The object of our 
policy was ‘‘ security,” and not some sentimental idea. 
We must consider the loyalists in South Africa. Lord 
Salisbury also referred to Ireland, and said that the 
maintenance of the Union was still the first necessity 
of the Empire. 


THE most interesting piece of political news in con- 
nection with the French elections is the postponement of 
the President’s journey to Russia till the summer. 
There is no doubt that the Cabinet desired this visit to 
take place before the electors met. It was more 
dignified and more reasonable that M. Loubet should 
appear in St. Petersburg with a national mandate 
behind him. Had he gone in the latter part of March 
he would have seemed the envoy of a comparatively 
small clique, and would have stood for the accident of 
majorities in a worn-out Parliament. The change is 
ascribed by the news-agencies to the Czar. We believe 
it to have been due to M. Loubet’s own firmness. 


SOME very painful rumours are current on the 
present condition of Macedonia. Whatever view one 
takes of the agitators and their work, the ultimate 
responsibility must fall on the Turkish Government. 
The ‘‘ Friends of Armenia” have lately issued a narra- 
tive from a reliable source of the recent abominations 
at Mush. An outraged Armenian girl murdered her 
tormentor, and the Turks of the place retorted by 
burning the village. An emissary from Constantinople 
then repressed the “rebellion” by executing fifteen 
Armenians a day. When eighty victims had paid 
for the poor girl’s rash courage, a European Consul ar- 
rived, and this very methodical massacre ceased. The 
moral of the incident lies on thesurface. The most prac- 
tical policy which the friends of the oppressed subjects 
of the Sultan—Moslems as well as Christians—can 
pursue is to insist that Europe shall subsidise ‘‘eyes” in 
every corner of his dominions. Every Consul whose 
salary we pay in Armenia or Macedonia may do more 
to protect these victims than regiments of soldiers. 
There would be some hope of alleviation from an 
increase in the number of our Consuls, travelling and 
resident, coupled with a plea for the regular publica- 
tion of their reports. Itis Disraeli’s old plan, though his 
motive in advocating it was somewhat less altruistic. 


THE sugar trade is beginning to be anxious 
about new taxes. On the one hand there is the 
rumour that the duty is likely to be increased in 
the next Budget for purely revenue purposes; on the 
other hand the conference upon sugar bounties, which 
is taking place at Brussels, seems to afford arguments 
in favour of the Government waiting for the con- 
clusion of the conference. The opposition of the 
French delegates, who appear to have left Germany 
and Austria in the lurch, is worthy of remark. They 
are said to have refused te lower the bounties now 
paid in France. They were willing, however, to 
compromise if the German import duties were reduced 
by 50 per cent. Of this there is no probability 
whatsoever; and Austria, in the face of Russian 


competition, is equally certain to maintain her high 
Protective duties. It is stated, but by no means 
proved, that during the debate of last Tuesday, the 
British delegates threatened the introduction of counter- 
vailing duties in favour of our colonies. The news 
depends entirely upon the rather vague communications 
of the secretary, and should be taken with some reserve. 


At any rate English free traders ought to be on their 


guard against countervailing duties. 


Tue Army Supplementary Estimate of five mil- 
lions for military expenditure in South Africa passed 
the House of Commons on Monday, after two nights’ 
debate. The figure is interesting, because Mr. Brodrick 
thought its smallness a proper source of self-congratu- 
lation. In its first year the war cost 33 millions. The 
estimates of the War Office for the second year were 
314 millions, but supplementary estimates raised that 
sum to more than 63} millions. The estimate for the 
third (the current) financial year was 56 millions, which 
have now become 61 millions. It included a large sum 
for reshipping the army to England. We are to throw 
up our hats because the war, which ‘ ended” a year 
last October, has cost 2} millions less in the financial 
year 1901-2 than in 1go0-1 ! 


Mrs. L. V. Harcourt’s ‘‘At Home” to the 
Eighty Club, on Wednesday, was certainly a brilliant 
success. Nearly all the leading members of the Liberal 
Party attended. Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman’s 
geniality seemed to infect the whole gathering. Sir 
William Harcourt, 

‘‘in shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower,” 

and looked as vivacious and vigorous as if he had been 
not a veteran, but a young man just stepping into 
political life. Mr. Morley was there, most certainly in 
‘*the main stream” of Liberalism—the wayward eddies 
of which he once spoke were almost invisible. Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Bryce, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth—but we are warned by the example of Homer 
not to draw up a catalogue of the guests. 





Mr. RUTHERFORD introduced the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill on Wednesday. He argued that on fourteen 
occasions the House had approved the principle of the 
bill ; that such marriages were legal in all the colonies, 
and that the present system was a gross injustice. The 
chief opponent of the bill was Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
denied that there was any demand for such legislation 
amongst the working classes, and declared that the de- 
mand was a movement against the marriage law. The 
second reading was affirmed by a majority of 125. 


NoTHING so discreditable as the action of Lord 
Hugh Cecil in the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill debate 
has happened in the House of Commons since the police 
were called in to remove Irish members. The man- 
ceuvre was extremely simple. Beaten in argument, 
and with a large majority voting against him, Lord 
Hugh was determined to prevent the bill advancing to 
the Grand Committee stage. The hour for adjourn- 
ment was approaching, a division was taken, and 
members returned to the House, but the tellers did not 
appear. When they finally arrived it was after 5.30, 
and nothing could be done. Lord Hugh and Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil had refused to leave the lobby. To those 
unacquainted with procedure this may seem a small 
matter, but a simple analogy may explain. It is pre- 
cisely similar to the action of a cricket team, playing 
against time, who should deliberately dawdle in the 
field or at the wickets. Even bigotry should be 
sportsmanlike. 


It is rumoured in Berlin that a movement is on foot 
in Australia to signalise the Coronation by granting a 
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lower tariff to English than to foreign goods. At the 
same time it is reported from Sydney that an impor- 
tant political association has passed a resolution asking 
the Federal Parliament to advocate autonomy for 
the Boers. The Berlin story may very likely be 
true. The Colonial Secretary is always trying to 
generate some spontaneous movement in the colonies 
for a zollverein. But Australia is not likely to 
legislate against Germany, seeing that Australian 
exports to Germany exceed German exports to Austra- 
lia by three or four millions sterling annually. 


Tue Manchester Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the largest and most influential in the country, held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday. The report included 
an admirably worded paragraph on the proposed 
German tariff, which is regarded by some as a good 
pretext for retaliation, z#e., Protection. Protective 
duties “‘should be resisted by the Chamber with 
the utmost earnestness and energy.” Retaliatory 
duties would raise prices in England and ‘“ in- 
crease our cost of production.” It is, they 
declare ‘fa sound principle” to require that His 
Majesty’s Exchequer ‘‘ shall receive the entire benefit 
of all taxation.” Again, ‘‘ the feeling entertained by 
the board is that at the present time it is of the greatest 
importance that the Manchester Chamber should give 
no uncertain sound as to its adherence to the principles 
of Free Trade and its opposition to every form of Pro- 
tection.” Again—and we hope some Liberals who 
are coquetting with a tax upon bread will take a note 
of this—‘‘ any system by which individual industries 
receive a bonus at the expense of the general public of 
the country is Protection, veil it under whatever specious 
term [e.g., ‘registration duty,’] you may.” A motion 
that a part of this passage should be omitted only 
received four votes. An amendment to delete the 
whole paragraph did not even find a seconder. 


On Thursday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
moved that the new rules of procedure be referred 
to a Select Committee. His speech was a 
very powerful assertion of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution. The control of the Executive by 
the House of Commons is a. question of paramount 
importance, taking precedence of the questions of 
efficiency and discipline. The fact that a Government 
was absolutely efficient would not reconcile any Liberal 
to a state of things which would release it from Parlia- 
mentary control. The House of Commons, as he said, 
is the grand inquest of the nation. From this point of 
view he very properly laid stress on the importance of 
questions. The questions concerning South Africa, 
for example, had been absolutely imperative if the 
House was to have any information at all. Mr. 
Chamberlain has rarely made a more _ ineffective 
reply. His main argument was that the will of the 
majority must not be thwarted, and that therefore the 
majority must have power—an argument which, of 
course, might be pressed so as to justify the annihila- 
tion of an Opposition. The speeches of Mr. Lowther 
and Mr. Gibbs showed that the discontent on the 
Government side of the House was unallayed. On 
the same day Mr. Balfour announced that Lord 
Kitchener would be asked to communicate to the Boer 
leaders in the field the correspondence which had passed 
between the Dutch and British Governments. 


THE letter of General Smuts to General Botha, in 
which he complains of his discharge for burning 
Bremersdorp, is an interesting document, throwing 
much light on the Boer theory of war and the organisa- 
tion of their forces. Botha, it appears, dismissed Smuts 
because house burning was against Boer “ principles.” 
Smuts replies admitting this as a general rule, but 
alleging an exception ‘‘ where houses are situated out- 
side our borders and are used by the enemy to promote 


his plan of operation.” He also contends that the 
‘‘ principle” has been broken by General Chris 
Botha and others ; and concludes with an appeal to his 
own record for loyalty, distinguished service, and 
personal friendship to Botha. The letter proves that a 
firm discipline and the principles of civilised war- 
fare are still firmly maintained by the Boer commander- 
in-chief. Mr. Chamberlain had used quotitions from 
the letter to suggest that the Boers are now resorting 
to uncivilised usages. As General Smuts was dismissed 
simply for doing this the letter really proves the exact 
reverse. 


Tue Chinese question has presented during the last 
few days two points of very different interest. The 
first was a kind of tea-party,in which the Empress went 
through the form of a public (and tearful) reconciliation 
with the ladies of the various Legations in Peking. The 
interview was marked by a speech from Mrs. Conger, 
the wife of the American Ambassador, which was 
translated into Chinese, and the version received in 
England may therefore be accounted for as a retrans- 
lation of the original. The second point is the rumour 
that Wei-Hai-Wei is to be abandoned as a military 
post. The harbour is strategically valueless. 


On Friday a north-east gale of extraordinary 
severity broke over these islands, and was not finally 
exhausted before Sunday. It was accompanied by a 
very high barometer, and, though it did not greatly 
lower the temperature, gave an effect of exceptional 
cold to those exposed to it. It occasioned a number of 
shipwrecks inthe Channeland the North Sea, among many 
other casualties a French barque, built on the Clyde, 
becoming a total loss near Calais, and a boat sinking 
off Southend with the loss of two lives. This last 
disaster was especially deplorable from the fact that 
two attempts were made at evening to reach the ship 
from the shore, both of which proved ineffectual. Next 
morning both the ship and the men clinging to its 
rigging had disappeared. 


UNUSUAL interest was attached to the annual 
meeting of the Eighty Club at the N.L.C. on Thursday. 
The new President is Mr. Asquith, and, there being no 
further nomination, he was practically elected before 
the Club met, the Committee, whose action appearsquite 
unconstitutional, having deprived ordinary members of 
all voice in the nomination. In the election of com- 
mittee, however, there was clearly much excitement 
and difference of opinion, the number of voting papers 
(339) establishing a record. Mr. W. M. Crook headed 
the poll with 262, the Hon. R. Russell and Lord Cole- 
ridge also obtaining over 200; and a great majority 
of the ten members elected were orthodox supporters of 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. This result must be 
extremely annoying to the Dazly Chronicle, which 
has recently endeavoured, through its correspondence 
column, to prejudice the election. 


Tue return of Mr. Wood for East Down is, as the 
Daily News points out, a very significant defeat for the 
Government. It is the second seat they have lost in 
Ireland during the present Parliament. It is also a 
great personal triumph for Mr. T. W. Russell. 
After the declaration of the poll Mr. Russell said 
they had had, with one exception, the entire Unionist 
Press of Ulster against them; they had beaten the 
landlords and bailiffs, and they had beaten the 
Government and the parliamentary deadheads of 
Ulster. He challenged ‘ the place-hunters in Ulster” 
to vacate their parliamentary seats. His men would 
defeat them. We wish that some of the enthusiasm of 
the Irish reformers could be imported into English 
elections. For what is the use of elections when Jingo 
Unionists like Mr. Vaile are adopted as Liberal can- 
didates to ‘‘ fight ” Unionist Jingoes ? 
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THE ANSWER TO HOLLAND. 


T is impossible not to feel some disappointment in 
the incident which closed with a letter from Lord 
Lansdowne to Baron Gericke, made public’ on Tues- 
day. The Dutch Government made a proposal which, 
if it could have been accepted, might have contributed 
something towards securing peace. The correspon- 
dence between the two Governments was conducted 
under conditions which were not particularly favour- 
able to a satisfactory negotiation. Both in Holland 
and at home rumour and curiosity were far too busy 
in a situation of exceptional delicacy. Lord Lans- 
downe makes the obvious objection that the 
British Government have no reason to know that 
the Boer delegates would have accepted the offer 
of a safe-conduct to South Africa. This is precisely the 
sort of question on which diplomatists satisfy them- 
selves by other means than public communications. It 
is difficult to see why the Government refused to try 
such means, and only hastened to place on record their 
rejection of the Dutch proposal. If that proposal could 
have been adopted it would obviously have been a 
great advantage, if the Government’s version of the 
state of things in South Africa is correct, that the Boer 
delegates in Holland should see the truth for them- 
selves. 

But Lord Lansdowne’s reply does not merely consist 
of a courteous refusal of the Dutch offer. It makes 
two things clear. The first is that the Government 
will have nothing to do with Lord Rosebery’s sug- 
gestion that the exiled Government in Holland should 
be treated as the responsible representative of the 
Boer people. Lord Lansdowne says in the most direct 
manner that “if the Boer leaders should desire to 
enter into negotiations for the purpose of bringing 
the war to an end, those negotiations must take place 
not in Europe, but in South Africa.” Lord Rose- 
bery’s main contribution to our deliberations on South 
Africa was that the best chance of making peace was 
to be found in some kind of negotiation in Europe. 
The Government, with the approval of the Conserva- 
tive Press, and also of the Daily Chronicle, have deci- 
sively repudiated such policy. In the second place, 
if Lord Lansdowne’s reply shows the Government 
inflexibly hostile to Lord Rosebery’s suggestion, it 
also shows that the Government are no longer of the 
opinion, which Mr. Chamberlain held a fortnight ago, 
that there are no responsible authorities in South 
Africa. For in this answer Lord Lansdowne declares 
that ‘‘the Government had understood that all 
powers of government, including those of negotiation, 
were now completely vested in Mr. Steyn for the 
Boers of the Orange River Colony, and in Mr. 
Schalk Burger for those of the Transvaal.” This is a 
very welcome change, and it is not surprising that 
Lord Lansdowne’s language has been interpreted as 
an invitation to the Boer leaders to make overtures to 
Lord Kitchener. If there is no disposition on the part 
of the Government to treat with any Boer representa- 
tives except those in South Africa, the question of who 
shall act as British representative in South Africa 
assumes great importance. It is encouraging to see 
both in this Note, and in Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to 
a question in the House, that the Government are at 


any rate wise enough to keep Lord Milner as far as 
possible in the background in any actual negotiations. 
Unfortunately, Lord Milner is not the man to play 
a subordinate part in South Africa with grace or 
enthusiasm. Most Liberals have made up their 
minds that the Boers will never be got to accept 
British supremacy as long as Great Britain is repre- 
sented by a man who has forgotten all the greater 
traditions of Colonial Government in the bitter 
hatred with which he pursues the Dutch race. 
If anyone thinks this opinion unduly pessimistic let 
him turn to the full report of Lord Milner’s speech 
at Johannesburg, which is given in the Cape Times of 
January 15. Lord Milner was speaking, to use his 
own curious phrase, ‘‘ under very unique conditions.” 
He was speaking as the High Commissioner of South 
Africa in Johannesburg, the Outlander city of the 
Transvaal, to an audience of loyalists. Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells us we have no vindictive policy in South Africa. 
As far as the British Press in South Africa is concerned, 
the Dutch only know that the loyalists are ruthless on 
the question of amnesty, and content with nothing 
short of the extreme subjugation of the Dutch race. 
Lord Milner was speaking to loyalists whom he might 
have influenced in favour of a conciliatory temper, 
and his speech would be carried to a far wider audience, 
which would look to him for the sober and temperate 
expression of the objects of British policy. Did Lord 
Milner talk of the necessity of settling down again 
one day in friendship? Did he insist that the 
two races were indispensable to each _ other ? 
Did he draw an impressive picture of a future in which 
both races would have their share, or remind the 
Johannesburg loyalists that they belonged by adoption 
—though not ia most cases by blood—to a nation 
which had built its empire on a wise generosity and 
conciliation? Lord Milner did not waste his breath on 
these mere commonplaces. He devoted most of his 
speech to abusing one of the political parties of the 
nation whose servant he is, whether he is starting Mr. 
Eckstein’s paper or enjoying M. Rouliot’s hospitality. 
‘The post-Majuba settlement still has its admirers, and 
though they do not aspire to revive it in all its beauty— 
(laughter) —they still look forward to producing a very fair 
reproduction. (Renewed laughter.) But they regretfully ad- 
mit that we have all got to live under one flag, but they are 
full of ingenious suggestions by which that symbol of unity 
may be made to mean as little as possible, and the old 
political dualism may be kept up in substance, if not in 
form. But the people of Great Britain will have none of 
this. (Loud cheers.) But the people of Great Britain are 
not going over to the pro-Boers. (Cheers.) Those worthy 
people make a great noise; they encourage the enemy— 
(hear, hear)—they give support to the campaign of calumny 
with which we are assailed in foreign countries. (Hear, 
hear.) At home they darken counsel; they may even to 
some extent weaken action; but they produce no durable 
and effective impression upon British public opinion, 
which remains as sound as ever on South African questions 
—(cheers)--hating the war, regretting but recognising its 
necessity, determined not to be cheated out of its results. 
“But these prophets of evil are not satisfied with dwelling 
upon the endlessness of the war. Even more persistent 
lamentations are devoted to the terrible state of things 
which is going to follow it. It is a curious fact that the 
anti-National party in Great Britain is always in the doleful 
dumps. (Laughter.) Years ago and for years they were 
always blubberivg about Egypt. (Laughter.) They drew 
such a dreadful picture that I almost think I began 


blubbering myself. But that was along time before I knew 
anything about the subject. 

“The danger of our gettingin a muddle is not here; the 
danger is on the other side, and it consists in this, that the 
people at home may not see South African matters in their 
true proportions. I say deliberately the people at home, for I 
see nosimilar tendency in our great sister colonies. (Cheers.) 
Their strong common-sense patriotism is a great stand-by 
not ouly on the field of battle. But, then, they have no 
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pro-Boers to bemuse them. (Laughter.) The worst and the 
most dangerous of all the disservices which that party has 
rendered to our country is that by their eternal clamour 
they keep the thoughts of their countrymen with regard 
to South Africa in one particular rut. They will never 
convert them to pro-Boerism, but they do make the figure 
of-the Boer loom too large in the British imagination. 

(Cheers.) ‘Will this form of settlement conciliate the 

Boer or will that form of settlement conciliate him better ? 

Such and such a policy may be all very well, but will it 

annoy the Boers?’ Morning, noon, and night it is Buers, 

Boers, Boers. (Laughter.)” 

If Lord Milner had devoted himself to reforming 
those abuses of the camps which Mr. Chamberlain has 
now forced on his attention, in spite of his complaints, 
he might have done something to mitigate the bitter- 
ness which makes the South African problem almost 
insoluble. But he could not spare the time or the 
energy for such matters, though he has time and energy 
to make speeches which inflame racial feuds, stiffen the 
loyalists, and raise up as many obstacles as possible to 
the successful execution of the Government’s own 
policy. Those speeches, of which it is the smallest 
blemish that in taste and dignity they set a new pre- 
cedent for British officials, confirm unmistakably the 
view long held by the great majority of Liberals that 
the nation has to choose between an incompetent 
administrator and an honourable peace. 





THE WAR AND THE WAR HORSES. 


INCE last year there has been some reduction 
S in the scale of military operations. There are 
fewer peers and valets in the field than in the golden 
days of Lord Roberts. Civil government is said to 
have been begun, and in order to give a semblance 
of reality to this fable, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
Bloemfontein have been saddled with highly - paid 
young gentlemen, almost fresh, if not verdant, from 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, who will teach 
the Dutch child Greek in any language except its own. 
Their salaries, which may, perhaps, be described as 
the personal expenses of Milnerism, do not appear in 
the military estimates. Much expenditure which was 
called military last year, will be called civil this year. 
Moreover, as we learn from trustworthy sources, a 
custom has been growing up of giving not money for 
the stock which is being commandeered in Cape Colony, 
but Government notes ‘‘ payable at the end of the war.” 
We pity the Chancellor of the Exchequer who is in 
office at the end of the war. He will, perhaps, be 
sufficiently independent of the present Ministers to tel] 
us what he thinks about the wonderful economies of 
which Mr. Brodrick boasted in February, 1902. 

Of course no one who is not interested in popu- 
larising the continuation of the war believes in the 
reduction of expenditure, or likes the self-complacent 
utterances of Mr. Brodrick. Sir William Harcourt 
showed with all his old financial skill that Mr. Brodrick’s 
optimism would be the pessimism of a wise man. Out 
of Mr. Brodrick’s own mouth Sir William proved that 
the year just ending has been more expensive than its 
predecessor, and that ‘‘after all the victories you have 
achieved, after all the enemies you have wiped out, after 
all the forts you have established, you now require more 
men and more money than you did when the 40,000 or 
50,000 Boers whom you now have prisoners were in 


the field.” The Government of Cape Colony, we are 
told, has now at its own wish taken back its local 
forces (the town guards who surrender after a gallant 
resistance), and this is to save from £200,000 to 
4#,300,000 a month to John Bull. But why did John 
Bull ever take them over? And why does the Cape 
Ministry want to incur this expenditure of a quarter of 
a million a month? 

The debate, however, and the division turned upon 
contracts. First there was a contract for food on 
which Mr. Brodrick expects in the coming year to save 
#700,000. What, as Sir William Harcourt puts it, 
was the old contract like ? And in order to effect this 
wonderful saving the war is to be prolonged for another 
year. A pleasant prospect for John Bull. He must 
have lost at least a million on the old contract simply 
through the incompetence of the War Office. 

We have asked more than once that all the large 
contracts made by the War Office during this period of 
unexampled extravagance should be published. The 
amount of each, and the person or companies receiving 
it, should be stated. It would be very awkward, of 
course, for the Government. But it is very important 
that the recipients of this unique patronage, whether . 
they live in Birmingham, Sheffield, Capetown, New 
Zealand, Australia, or Canada, shouldbe known. At 
present there is no check upon corruption, When you 
arrive, after months and years, at the truth about some 
huge scandal, such as the purchase of horses in 
Hungary, what happens ? Does Mr. Brodrick inflict any 
punishment? Does he propose to compel the guilty 
to disgorge ? Does he apologise? No! He has the 
aSsurance to rise in the House of Commons and claim 
the gratitude of the country because he says ‘‘ the 
Government has not been niggardly with regard to 
remounts.” This is the War Office’s answer to the 
charge proved up to the hilt by Sir J. B. Maple, and 
by the evidence given before the Remounts (white- 
washing) Committee, that the Government has bought 
up thousands of utterly worthless horses at extravagant 
prices. In October, 1goo, Sir J. B. Maple offered to 
lend the Government the services of Mr. Waugh, his 
own trainer, who spoke German and was a member 
of the Royal Veterinary College. Mr. Waugh went 
to see General Truman, who said, ‘‘Oh, we don’t 
want any horses at all from Hungary.” Within a few 
weeks of that time Sir J. B. Maple heard again from 
friends in Austria-Hungary that many worthless 
animals were being bought. He found that Captain 
Hartigan took a Mr. Lewison and got him a contract 
for 3,000 horses at £33 16s. 8d. This gentleman no 
sooner got that contract then he went off to Hauser, at 
Vienna, and arranged with him for a supply of these 
horses at £22, thus putting some £ 30,000 in his pocket 
by the transaction. Another person named Ranucci got a 
contract for another 1,000 horses, and being unable to 
procure them, went to the same Mr. Lewison, who gave 
him £,7,000 for his contract at once. Captain Hartigan 
arranged with Lewison to get a commission of 2} per 
cent. on the gross amount paidhim. Count :-Batthyany 
and other Austrian noblemen of the highest standing 
have entirely confirmed all Sir J. B. Maple has said, 
aud were willing to give evidence in England. The 
Under-Secretary for War was invited to meet them, 
but he was too busy. Some of the horses were bought 
in Hungary for £6 or 47 and sold to John Bull for 
433 16s. 8d. Captain Hartigan (whom Mr. Brodrick 
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has at last been forced to discharge) would not have 
come forward but for the information obtained 
by private enterprise and communicated to the War 
Office. As many as 500 horses were passed by one 
veterinary surgeon in a day. Such, briefly, is the 
true story told by Sir Blundell Maple. But the Com- 
mittee, instead of thanking the man who is respon- 
sible for their creation, and has goaded them into 
unexpected, unsought, and uncongenial usefulness, 
actually had the audacity to begin their report by 
scolding Sir Blundell for telling the truth about the 
Hungarian scandal. Our own information from Vienna, 
we may add, is that the British purchases of horseflesh 
since the war began are a favourite joke. The breed of 
Austrian and Bulgarian horses is expected to be vastly 
improved because all the bad ones in the dual monarchy 
have been sold to John Bull. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


R. WILLIAM JONES, a speaker of rare charm 

and eloquence, put the case for Welsh Dises- 
tablishment on Tuesday on the strongest ground that 
can be taken. All Establishments may be objected 
to on the ground that they create inequalities, 
stimulate an accidental bitterness due to other things 
than religious convictions, and inflame at intervals in 
all parts of the community b‘gotry and intolerance. 
The force of these arguments has been exhibited 
ominously enough the last few years. The pleasant 
hypothesis of modern Erastianism that an Establishment 
allows all varieties of opinion to live happily together 
in a freedom which is not disorder, has been rudely 
destroyed by the spectacle of a-civil war within the 
Church, in which one of the parties was quite ready to 
involve the nation. An institution which we were invited 
to admire because it offered a hospitable roof to 
large theological diversities, whilst maintaining the 
dignity of an ancient ceremonial, became a deafen- 
ing pandemonium, and its riots threatened to bring 
the interpretation of doctrine and opinion to the 
rough arbitrament of popular judgment. Those 
Englishmen who hate to see opinion controlled by the 
State were naturally aghast at the prospect of introduc- 


ing the most odious of intolerances into politics, and ‘ 


they were the first to point out that the last argument 
for the Establishment was gone. A Church, which 
cannot keep the semblance of discipline, is scarcely an 
ornament to the public ceremonial of the State, and an 
Establishment reduced to such a plight adds anything 
but dignity to religion. 

Mr. Jones was concerned on Tuesday not with Dis- 
establishment as a whole but with the Disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Wales. His argument did 
not rest on the danger and disadvantage of an Establish- 
ment, it rested on the indisputable truth that the 
Church in Wales is an alien Church, alien in its history, 
its doctrines, and its spirit. The protest against the 
Establishment is the assertion of Welsh nationalism, a 
nationalism which is a_ perpetual challenge to a 
foreign land system and a foreign ecclesiastical system. 
Nothing could be further removed from a paltry sec- 
tarianism than Mr. Jones’s picturesque description of 
the aspirations of Welsh Nonconformity. He showed 
hoy, aloof from and in revolt from the Church, repre- 


sented too often by absentee Bishops, Welsh Noncon- 
formity had developed and enriched the national life of 
Wales ; the spiritual revival seen in the building of 
4,000 chapels over hill and dale expressed itself in a 
strenuous civic spirit in local government and in 
education, and in the enthusiasm for Welsh literature 
which is now a passion amongst the Welsh peasants. 
In all this intense patriotism the Church has no share. 
As a voluntary organisation it would contribute to the 
spiritual life of Wales. As a foreign institution 
imposed on Wales, maintained by unwilling contri- 
butions, identified not with the spontaneous public life 
of Wales, but with interests which resist its develop- 
ment, the Church bears a harsh and sullen aspect in 
her eyes. Wales has fixed her hopes on certain public 
purposes, and the Church throws the shadow of 
an unfriendly foreigner across the path of her 
patriotic hopes and. expectations. The case, 
as Sir William Harcourt argued, is analogous 
to that of the Irish Church; in both cases the 
privileged Church was not only a Church of the 
minority, but a Church representing memories and 
traditions foreign and repugnant to the genius and the 
patriotism of the nation. Mr. Ritchie did not attempt 
to contest this main assertion. He confined himself to 
the argument that the Church would be hopelessly 
crippled by Disestablishment—an argument to which 
the best answer is to be found in the history of 
the Irish Episcopal Church. The debate and the 
division on Tuesday showed that the Liberal Party is 
still loyal to its principles on this question. And a 
demand which springs from genuine Nationalist senti- 
ment cannot be permanently refused. Wales is jealous 
of her identity, proud of her characteristic public spirit , 
impatient of the symbols and obstructions of an alien 
institution, That is the spirit of Nationalism, and 
whatever genial opportunists may rub off their slates, no 
power on earth can rub that spirit out of human nature. 





THE LONDON WATER BOARD. 


ELEPHONES and water in one week are rather a 
large dose for Londoners to swallow. London 
is the richest city in the world, as Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain reminds us. Seventeen pounds instead of ten as 
an annual charge for telephones, forty or forty-five 
millions instead of thirty-five as purchase money for 
water—what does it matter? It is, indeed, a small 
price to pay for the luxury of defeating the progressive 
representative authority of London, and of establishing 
municipal chaos instead of municipal government in the 
metropolis. 

As the debate clearly showed, the new authority to 
manage the water service for London is the worst 
feature of this monstrous bill. Mr. Long told the 
House that the London County Council ‘‘ were not 
empowered as the water authority for the metropolis. 
They were created as county councils very similar to 
other administrative bodies in the counties of England 
and Wales, and in their case, as in others, it was 
not thought necessary to entrust them with the 
administration of the powers cf water supply.” 
Through this jungle of words we may perceive at once 
the dangerous purpose of a Minister who ought to be 
defending and fortifying local government. It is simply 
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untrue to state that the London County Council is 
similar to other county councils in England and Wales. 
It is unique; it possesses powers not possessed by 
other county councils, municipal powers and duties of 
great importance, such as main drainage, tramways, 
fire brigades, and other similar matters, and it actually 
does possess certain powers in connection with the 
supply of water. And Mr. Long should know that the 
London County Council alone among the county 
councils of England and Wales enjoys the right of 
applying to Parliament as the proper statutory authority 
for acquiring the water companies’ undertakings. 
Further than this, the county councils of England 
and Wales, thus held up to the public as un- 
worthy to be entrusted with this great and 
growing public function, fall behind those _ of 
Scotland ; for in the same year in which Parliament 
restored self-government to the counties of England 
and Wales it established county councils in Scotland 
and made them water authorities for their several 
areas. And so we have this pitiable spectacle of the 
English Minister for Local Government betraying the 
principles he is appointed to defend, ignorant of the 
things he is supposed to superintend and govern, busy- 
ing himself to compose a body for the administration 
of a local government service out of the most complex 
and heterogeneous materials that could possibly be 
founda mob rather than a board. 

The composition of the new Water Board is, 
perhaps, the most significant part of the bill. There 
are grave practical, grave constitutional, and grave 
theoretical objections. The Water Board will be con- 
stituted of members almost wholly new to the subject. 
The County Council, indeed, may send up Mt. Dickin- 
son, Mr. Wood, Mr. Cornwall, Lord Welby, and others 
of its most efficient members, to fight once more for 
the people of London. But even with such men upon 
a board of sixty-seven members, what can be done? The 
board as a whole will be ignorant of the subject. They 
must appoint an entirely new staff—secretary, engi- 
neers, accountants e/ hoc genus omne. They will be let 
loose upon a problem of gigantic proportions without 
knowing even itselements. An ignorant and unwieldy 
board is not likely to have a competent staff. But it 
will have to deal with the well-trained, well-paid, and 
astute officials who serve the water companies so well 
and the public so ill. And thus London, in the inevit- 
able fight for fair and reasonable terms of purchase, 
will be at an initial and fatal disadvantage, which in 
this case will be translated into losses of millions, 
to be paid for by the ratepayer. Financial con- 
siderations alone ought to make Londoners wake up, 
even if the common-sense of self-government fails to 
rouse them to action. We hope the ratepayers will 
realise the danger in time to prevent it. Their cry will 
be bitter indeed when the time comes to pay the rates 
that must inevitably fall upon them if this vicious 
attempt to bungle the administration of a prime neces- 
sity of life and health is allowed to succeed. 

Mr. Long talked about “ the principles ’’ which had 
guided the framing of the Government Bill. We have 
been seeking for them in vain. In the first place he 
said the new authority must represent the whole area 
covered by ‘‘ Water London.” We dealt with this 
strange doctrine last week ; but now it is elevated by 
Mr. Long into a principle. A principle of what? Not 
certainly of local government. London itself, with its five 


millions of inhabitants, is quite large enough to engage 
the attentions of an authority charged with its water 
supply ; and the outside authorities are to be deprived 
of their present legal rights under the Public Health 
Act simply because the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who should protect them, desires to destroy 
the London County Council. But this is not all. Certain 
favoured districts—Croydon, Richmond, and some 
others—may administer their own water supply. West 
Ham may not. The new borough of Ealing may not, 
and may only share representation with urban districts 
adjoining. Truly, the ‘‘ principle” here applied is a 
wonderful specimen of the science of local government 


as understood by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 





ROYAL PORTRAITS AT THE NEW GALLERY, 


T is common knowledge by this time that there are 
other portraits besides those of past and present 
British Royalties at the New Gallery, not to mention 
other things besides pictures. Royal armour, Royal 
effigies, Royal letters, Royal relics, combine to create an 
atmosphere of Kings and Queens, to which the painted 
canvases are but as oxygen to the air. Whilst, there- 
fore, the latter simile gives a proper idea of the im- 
portance of these pictorial reminders of persona- 
lities, the question must arise whether the 
interest of the exhibition is not historical and anti- 
quarian rather than artistic, and whether it is 
possible to approach it from any but the archzo- 
logical point of view. Towhich it may be answered 
that whilst the interest is historical in so far as the 
history of monarchs and their associates is illustrated, 
it is artistic in that successive periods of art are shown 
ina sort of panoramic procession. The Flemish 
Primitives who, when art was infantile in this country, 
were called over to pourtray our Royal Lancastrians 
and Yorkists, are followed by miscellaneous Court 
painters of foreign extraction, who have given us 
the faces and in some _ instanccs the characters 
of the Tudors ; they give way in turn to the English 
and Flemish portraitists of the Stuarts, and these again 
to the halcyon period of English portraiture, that of the 
later Georges. Finally, we are brought up to the 
present day by the work of Messrs. Orchardson, Stuart 
Wortley, and Bastien Lepage. Thus, by studying the 
varied examples of successive schools, one can glean 
the development of portrait artists as well as be reminded 
of the history of their subjects, the more surely because 
in former days portraiture was almost confined to 
Royalty. One can see how portraiture here, only 
slightly affected by locality or politics, progressed in 
harmony with current thought abroad. One may see, 
too, how much the English painters, when they came 
into being, owed to the foreign. 

At the same time, although the Royal portraits in 
this gallery, to which we must confine ourselves, tell 
us a great deal more than what the originals were 
like, although, in a word, they possess an innate 
artistic interest of their own, it would be unnecessary 
and unwise to wholly dissociate that interest from the 
historical one. A more important object is to decide 
what are, from both standpoints, the most noteworthy 
pictures in the gallery. For our own part, we should 
be inclined to give the place of importance to the fine 
series by Zucchero, in the West Room, However, 
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before dealing with these, a few of the exhibits in the 
South Gallery may claim passing attention. Here, 
to begin with, we find three excellent examples 
of Jan Gossaert, otherwise called Mabuse. In 
the ‘‘Marriage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of 
York” there is all the Netherlandish simplicity 
of arrangement, but an Italian perfection of perspec- 
tive and architectural adornment, worthy of Filippo, 
whose pupil Mabuse possibly was. Mabuse, indeed, 
was influenced by more than one of his Italian con- 
temporaries ; there is an Umbrian feeling in the land- 
scape seen through the arches of the church where the 
marriage ceremony takes place that might proceed 
direct from Raphael. The painter, however, is seen to 
better advantage in the adjoining portrait of Henry VII., 
a half-length figure wearing a richly-jewelled garment. 
The King’s face, though tightly modelled, is striking 
for its accomplished chiaroscuro, and the whole 
work is luxuriantly brown in tone, so that one feels 
that the Italianisation of the artist, the display of those 
qualities which are wanting to his earlier work, had 
already begun. Such light and shade as are here are 
foreign to this particular room on the whole. The 
Holbein portrait of Henry VIII., with grey moustache 
and beard, is somewhat lacklustre and washed-out, 
and the casual observer would get more notion of the 
artist's power from the near cartoon representing 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Scarcely any more 
animation is shown by the ‘‘ Henry VIII. and his 
Family” of Sir Antonio More, though here the pro- 
blem of an interior composition and the comparatively 
small figures tend to make the portrait interest the 
secondary one. 

Of the six portraits of Queen Elizabeth in the West 
Gallery three are confessedly by Zucchero, one is 
attributed to him, and another (No. 77) very well might 
be. Characteristically doll-like, with black eyes set in 
light, formless faces, they all possess a common and a 
noteworthy individuality in the extraordinary elabora- 
tion of dress and headgear. It would seem as if the 
artist, not venturesome enough to draw vanity and 
fastidiousness in his Royal sitter’s face, had been 
content to leave these qualities to be expressed by 
her clothing; confining himself in the actual por- 
traiture fo the mock convention that, for politeness’s 
sake, imposed insipidity as a form of flattery. 
Yet, ironically enough, the dresses worn by Elizabeth, 
the extravagant panoply of ruffles, collars, and gaudy 
finery, do not exclude a certain repulsiveness of person 
which, if we may believe her miniatures, was not alto- 
gether deserved. Zucchero, in fact, was a satirist, and 
rather acruel one. However, he was clever as well, 
and if his over-emphasis of costume is reprehensible 
even in an age when costume often made the portrait, 
his example was followed, with other fashions and 
other technique, by the Court painters of the next 
century. Still, for human portraiture in this Eliza- 
bethan period we like him less than some of his 
contemporaries. Even Holbein’s ‘‘ Edward VI.,” with 
its flat, feeble face and dark, staring eyes, is kindlier 
in expression; the oue Titian, ‘‘ Philip II. of Spain,” 
is of course charming; whilst the respective versions 
of Mary I. by Sir Antonio More and Lucas de Heere, 
though severe, are brimming with vitality. The latter 
Queen’s character shows itself for all the world to see 
in the beetling brow and thin, compressed lips ; neither 
artist fails to surrender himself to her particular type. 
With Mary of Scots the case is different and a trifle 
baffling. Lucas de Heere has drawn her; so have 
Oudry and the unknown painter of No. 85, the 
large ‘‘memorial” picture, one of those designed 
to commemorate the Queen’s death. Appropri- 
ately, perhaps, the last-named portrait, a_ full- 
length figure holding a crucifix in her right hand, with 
the scene of her execution shown in the background of 
the composition, shows us a grave, sweet face, the 
most womanly of all. Oudry, on the contrary, has 


painted her flatly without facial modelling ; the features 
and small, pursed mouth seem to indicate a desire to 
show some slight resemblance to Elizabeth, and the 
dress is more elaborate. There is more sparkle in 
De Heere’s rendering, but in this it is the young Queen 
that we see, dark-haired, bewitching, happy and 
irresponsible. 

With the monarchs of the next century we find 
ourselves on more familiar ground. Van Dyck, of 
course, is here, noticeably with a picture of Prince 
Rupert, silvery, cool, and exquisite. The work hangs 
between a ‘‘ Henry, Duke of Gloucester,” by Tyssen, 
which is vigorous but hot-coloured by comparison, and 
a gorgeous ‘‘ Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,” by Gerard 
Honthorst, a singularly niggling example of a Dutch 
master who could be as broad as Van Dyck himself. 
The first Charles was the subject of many portraits by 
more than one portraitist, and seems never to have 
wearied of the painting. of his Queen. Of the King 
himself there are two studies (Nos. 104 and 107) 
which it is interesting to compare. The first is ‘by 
Van Dyck—a three-quarter length in military dress, 
blonde and generously warm in tone. The second 
is another three-quarter length by E. Bower, and in 
this the King has discarded his military dress for the 
black and white garb of a civilian, his helmet for a 
high-crowned black hat, and his baton for a cane with 
a long silver top. The spruceness has departed from 
his beard, which is worn full, and of deep grey hue. 
The date on this picture, this gloomy symphony of 
greys and blacks, proclaims it to have been painted 
prior to the King’s death, though it is not stated 
whether it was painted from the life, and the exagge- 
rated change of appearance might lead one to suppose 
that it was not. However, compared with the Van 
Dyck, and as a symbol of the King’s coming doom, it 
is an interesting and significant work. But, in connec- 
tion with the same subject, the award for sheer pathos 
must go to Claude Le Févre’s ‘‘Queen Henrietta 
Maria, aged.” Here again attention may be called 
to the fact that Van Dyck’s is the hand that 
painted the Queen youthful, blooming, and fortunate 
in her husband and children, such as the Portrait 
(No. 109) represents her to be, whereas to Le Févre, a 
fine draughtsman and careful colourist, Henrietta 
Maria is, if still in voice and gesture a Queen, in 
essence a haggard, broken-down old woman. It is a 
great Le Févre, this; even Rembrandt, with all his 
sympathy for the sorrow of age, could scarcely have 
shown so well the regality through the suffering. One 
more painter of the second Stuart remains in Henry 
Stone. 

Neither the Lelys nor the Knellers here are par- 
ticularly noticeable apart from their historic interest. 
Tyssen we encounter again in the Restoration period 
as the painter of a rather repellent portrait of Anne 
Hyde. Asa matter of fact, this time was almost as 
trivial in its art as in other things, and Van Dyck had 
been dead nigh to a hundred years before a true revival 
came to pass. In the interval fashions changed and dress 
lost much of the picturesqueness ; the task of art and 
artists was harder. Gainsborough, however, could 
grapple with any task. His expression in the portrait 
of Anne Luttrell, Duchess of Cumberland, has a rare 
sweetness, and his treatment its customary fascination. 
Less satisfactory, perhaps, are his Maria Walpole 
and his George III., though for separate reasons ; the 
former is too suggestive of the grand style to be really 
pleasant, and the latter too realistic to be less than 
libellous. In the last named the King, attired in white 
knee breeches with a blue coat, stands hesitatingly 
looking straight before him, against a column and 
landscape background with a slightly-suggested even- 
ing effect. His Majesty’s face is ruddy, as if from 
beer, his forehead mean and narrow, his mouth 
tremulous and foolish—it is a mordant page of history ! 
More kindly and wholly delightful in treatment is the 
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same artist’s ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,” a work wholly repre- 
sentative of his quivering sympathy. Close by there 
hang two small portraits of the Princess Sophia 
Matilda of Gloucester, by Sir W. P. Beechey and 
J. Hoppner respectively. Of the two the first is the 
more piquant, the peach complexion of the second being 
graceful compliment rather than good art. And, to 
conclude, we have a George IV. and a William LV. from 
Lawrence—both very fine personages indeed. 


F. J. M. 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY AND THE CRY 
OF EFFICIENCY. 
HAT is the precise origin of the cry for 


efficiency? Is it that there is less or more 
efficiency now than at previous periods of our history ? 


The word efficiency covers a multitude of criticisms. ° 


There are some who point with pride to the official 
bureaus in London—the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Trade, the War Office, the Post Office, and 
so on—and then point with contempt to the hopeless 
inefficiency of our manufacturers and merchants. 
Criticism of this sort proceeds, of course, from those 
whose minds have a natural turn for bureaucracy and 
like to have as much government as possible. They 
would like the trade of the Empire to be run by its 
Consuls, Ambassadors, and by Colonial Premiers, like 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. See, and Mr. Seddon. Then there is 
another kind of criticism : some people say, Look how 
successfully our municipalities and local bodies do their 
work ! Why cannot we introduce the same energy and 
honesty into these listless, unsuccessful, spendthrift 
public departments ? But by far the commonest opinion, 
after all, -is, that of the fourth estate and of Lord 
Rosebery, z.e., that both the Government and the 
nation are inefficient, and that the whole thing 
has got to be remedied by a few speeches and 
articles about the need for efficiency. Upon these 
occasions the thing to say is that the com- 
petition of Germany and the United States is a far 
more serious matter than the expenditure on war. 
But when we ask what are the measures which the 
advocates of efliciency propose to take, in order to 
secure the great benefits which would obviously result 
from an improvement in national character and industry, 
we never get any satisfactory answer. It generally 
shades off into vague talk about an alternative and 
more efficient Government, or about commercial 
education. Jt never mentions thrift. 

Let us take the second point first. A great deal 
may be done undoubtedly to strengthen our manufac- 
tures and to improve the conditions of life among the 
working classes by putting forward higher ideals of 
of education. There, however, we are almost imme- 
diately stopped by the money question. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has nothing to spare 
for this purpose. The war absorbs at least 
five millions a month, which would suffice to establish 
ten universities of the Birmingham type. Indeed, if 
the money spent on the war had been spent on educa- 
tion,every promising child might have had an adequate 
scholarshipand England might have become the academy 
of Europe. Nevertheless it is encouraging to think 
that schemes of commercial education are being thought 
out. Our attention has been called to a curriculum 


issued by the University of London for those students 
of economics who desire to proceed to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There are several new features 
about this curriculum which show that its framers 
have carefully considered, selected from, and im- 
proved upon similar schemes in the _ universities 
of Germany, France, and the United States. The 
chief feature of the cuurse is the subordination of 
abstract theory to concrete fact. Instead of asking 
young men and women to define value and quasi-rent 
and marginal utility, they are to busy themselves at 
first with history, with economic and political geo- 
graphy, with the organisation of industry and commerce, 
and with public finance. They will have to choose a 
special subject, such as banking, international trade, 
the organisation of transport ; and they will have to 
know some branch of law. This curriculum is the 
result not only of a comparative study of continental 
methods, but of the successful working of an insti- 
tution now incorporated in the University. The 
London School of Economics marks, we - think, 
a great advance on previous schemes for the 
development of a sdund system of commercial 
training in England. Political economy, if properly 
studied, affords an admirable training for practical life. 
But beginners should not have placed in their hands 
the dull abstractions which have hitherto been the 
fashion. Adam Smith’s Ilealth of Nations is a far 
easier book to read, and will give far more amusement 
and instruction to any person between the ages of nine 
and ninety, than Mrs. Fawcett’s little manual of political 
economy. There is no argument for what are called 
the elements of political economy which cannot be 
urged with a thousand times more force for arithmetic 
or Euclid, or even for formal logic. The study of 
economics should begin with the study of commercial 
geography and commercial history, and with descrip- 
tions of the organisation of commerce in some parti- 
cular country at the present time. 

When the mind has been well stored with interest- 
ing facts, then theories may usefully be imparted. Let 
the student proceed from what is to what ought to be. 

Commercial education is not in itself commer- 
cial efficiency, but only one of its conditions. 
Another condition is a general election and an alter- 
native government! What, then, does commercial 
efficiency mean? It means, we take it, that every 
branch of the nation’s trade is manned by suitable and 
energetic men, and controlled by the best and the most 
competent captains of industry. The growth of com- 
panies and of company promotion does not make for 
efficiency. There is nothing which the true disciple of 
efficiency hates so much as the guinea-pig director, or 
the director who is put on to a board not because he 
understands the business but because he has a title or 
political influence or some other quality which ought 
to be irrelevant. For one or other of these reasons 
no doubt it was that Mr. Webb (himself a most 
efficient administrator) has condemned Sir Henry 
Fowler and Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Long. We do not 
want, he said, in his eulogy of Lord Rosebery and of 
efficiency, any more Fowlers or Chaplins or Longs. 
But, to be perfectly frank, we are a little surprised to 
find that Mr. Webb stopped where he did. _ If efficiency 
means, as we think it ought to mean, that men should 
not become paid directors of businesses of which 
they know nothing, and to which they cannot 
possibly attend, why does Mr. Webb except Lord 
Rosebery himself from the category of the unfit? In 
joining the board of the Great Northern Railway 
Lord Rosebery was animated, we feel sure, by 
an admirable motive; he thought, no doubt, that 
a little knowledge and experience of railway work would 
be extremely useful to him if at any time he should 
be called upon to return to the Councils of the Nation. 
At the same time Lord Rosebery’s directorship of the 
Great Northern Railway cannot possibly be squared 
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with the doctrine ot efficiency, and Lord Rosebery is 
not the man to join a great company in order that it may 
more securely entrench itself against the public. Nor 
indeed was the success of the Great Northern Railway 
derived from monopoly, but from competition with the 
Midland. But the modern idea is that all competition 
is to cease by a “‘ gentleman’s agreement” of the chair- 
men. Since this idea the G.N.R. dividend has gone 
steadily down. Sir Edward Grey and other politicians 
are on the board of the North-Eastern, and we find it 
difficult to believe that their assistance will tend to the 
more efficient working of that railway. Probably the 
answer of the average shareholder would be, ‘‘ Well, at 
any rate, they are honest men whom we can trust, and 
if they attend regularly we shall not grudge them their 
salaries.” We do not deny that there is force in this 
reasoning ; yet the fact remains that the individual acts 
of the Imperialists do not in the least square with their 
own doctrine of efficiency, and lend very little colour to 
the view that their procedure in office would compare 
favourably, so far as national administration is con- 
cerned, with the procedure of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministries. 





THE INTELLECTUAL REACTION. 


OR thirty years and more English thought has been 
subject, not for the first time in its modern history, 

tu powerful influences from abread. ‘The Rhine has flowed 
into the Thames, at any rate into those upper reaches of 
the Thames, known locally as the Isis, and from the Isis 
the stream of German idealism has been diffused over the 
academical world of Great Britain. It would be natural to 
look to an idealistic philosophy for a counterpoise to those 
crude doctrines of physical force which we nave found asso- 
ciated with the philosophy of science. Yet, in the main, 
the idealistic movement has swelled the current of retro- 
gression. It is itself, in fact, one expression of the general 
reaction against the plain, human, rationalistic way of look- 
ing at life and its problems. For the humble, prosaic 
inductions and deductions of the plain man it has always 
some derogatory epithet. They are the work of the 
“abstract understanding,” and move upon the surface ; the 
heart of things is revealed to a deeper insight, it is grasped 
rather than understood, conceived rather than reasoned out. 
Science has sometimes been called systematised common 
sense, and philosophy the correlation and completion of the 
sciences. For such a humdrum philosophy idealism has 
little value, but this is precisely the philosophy of humani- 
tarianism. For the system of the sciences is completed in 
the study of human life, its development and its possibilities, 
and is closely linked with the ethical view which judges 
human conduct and institutions by their effects on human 
happiness. Idealism would turn us away from this rational- 
istic or humanitarian view of life. Not only so, but speak- 
ing of its general tendency, it is not unfair to say that, at 
least to those who are not idealists, it gives the impression 
of denying any rational standard of conduct along with every 
standard of reasoning. Its tendency is towards idealising 
the actual, rather than realising the ideal. If it is con. 
temptuous of those who have made the happiness or misery 
of mankind the test of moral and social institutions, this is 
because the happiness or misery—of others—are to it but 
low categories compared with the free self-realisation of a 
spiritual being. Every institution and every belief is for it 
alike a manifestation of a spiritual principle, and thus for 
everything there is an inner and more spiritual interpreta- 


tion. Hence, vulgar and stupid beliefs can be held with a 
refined and enlightened meaning, known only to him who 
so holds them, a convenient doctrine for men of a highly- 
rarefied understanding, but for those of coarser texture who 
learn from them apt to degenerate into charlatanism. 
Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that the effect of 
idealism on the world in genera) has been mainly to sap 
intellectual and moral sincerity, to excuse men in their 
consciences for professing beliefs which on the meaning 
ordinarily attached to them they do not hold, to soften the 
edges of all hard contracts between right and wrong, truth 
and falsity, to throw a gloss over stupidity, and prejudice, 
and caste, and tradition, to weaken the bases of reason, and 
disincline men to the searching analysis of their habitua! 
ways of thinking. 


In these ways idealism has had a more subtly and retro- 
grade influence than any of the cruder scientific creeds 
which it condemns, and has thus prepared the way for the 
scepticism which has been the popular philosophy of the 
last ten years. To judge by the popularity of works of 
this kind, what people who think a little mainly want at the 
present day is to be told that they need not follow where 
their own reason takes them. ‘There is, they are glad to be 
assured, no logical foundation for the certainty which the 
sciences claim. Still less is there any rational groundwork 
of morality in particular for that humanitarian morality 
which they have found so exacting. They can, therefore, 
with a lightened intellectual conscience revert to the easy 
rule of authority and faith, a rule particularly attractive to 
a society which has become afraid of further progress and is 
lusting after the delights of barbarism. 


Scepticism, or as it is sometimes more appropriately 
called irrationalism, is never formidable except when it 
issues out of social and political causes. But this is pre- 
cisely the genesis of contemporary scepticism. If one root 
of the intellectual reaction is in the state of thought and 
knowledge, the other strikes deep into the social and poli- 
tical state of England. ‘The energies of two generations of 
reformers have gone far to make the country satisfied with 
itself. Never, perhaps, has there been material prosperity 
so widely diffused as in the last three or four years. While 
the rich have grown richer beyond ihe dreams of avarice, 
the poor have by no means grown poorer. Free trade, 
actory legislation, the vigorous development of trade 
unions, friendly societies, and co-operative societies have 
not only increased the aggregate amount of wealth in the 
country but have been the means of distributing it over 
wider and wider circles. Old workmen who still remember 
the privations of the forties look on the present state of their 
class as a paradise in comparison. Along with this social 
progress the chief political grievances have been abolished. 
Though neither religious nor political nor social nor econo- 
mic inequalities have been done away with, yet their burden 
is so far lightened and so irregularly diffused that none of 
them press on any part of the community with such weight 
as to produce great sustained and widespread enthusiasm 
for their removal. ‘The pressure for further reform among 
these who would most directly gain by it has slackened. 


On the other hand, whole classes have been won over 
definitely to the side of the established order. The great 
middle class, in particular, which seventy years ago was 
knocking at the gates of political enfranchisement, now finds 
all the prizes and privileges of public life open to its sons, 
the ablest of whom crowd into the public services at home 
and abroad. If this favours Conservatism in general it 
fosters Imperialism in particular, as was seen by Cobiden 
nearly fifty years ago when he wrote: 


** Nowhere has the [peace] movement fewer partisans than 
in Scotland, and the reason is obvious—first because your 
heads are more combative than even the English, which is 
almost a phrenological miracle; and, secondly, the system 
of our military rule in India has been widely profitable to 
the midde and upper classes in Scotland, who have had 
mor? tan their numerical proportion of its patronage. 
These vie che military party is very strong in your part of 
the kingdom.”—(Morley’s Cobden, Il.. p. 144.) 
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This would not have seemed out of place if written in 
1902. But what was and is true of Scotland in particular 
is true of the middle classes generally. People talk much 
of the decay of Liberalism and trace it as is their wont to 
this or that personal cause, but the great backward swing of 
the boroughs since 1868 is unmistakable, and its main cause 
is that Liberalism has done its work so thoroughly. The 
great middle class has become contented with its lot, and is 
far more moved by its fear of Socialism than by any desire 
for further instalments of privilege. In the old days it 
was outside the charmed circle, and thus naturally was all 


for reform ; now it is sufficiently inside to get its share of 


warmth, and has more to fear from the widening of the 
circle than to hope from the more equal distribution of 
standing room within it. In particular it applauds the lead 
given it towards Imperialism. It applauds it in its capacity 
as respectable parent with sons to put out into the world, as 
merchant with trade to develop, as missionary with religion 
to push, above all as investor with capital to seek higher 
interest than can be gained at home. ‘This, as Mr. Hobson 
has shown in 7'he Speaker, is the last and greatest point of 
all. Nothing else could explain the present state of South 
Africa. Cape Colony, the Orange Colony, and the ‘Trans- 
vaal are to remain a vast wilderness, while the Rand mines 
are slowly got to work again. As long as the gold mines 
can be safely worked the British investor can, as Mr. 
Brodrick says, afford to let the Boer commandoes range at 
will outside. ‘The practical object of the war is at an end 
when every stamp on the Rand is at work again, tended by 
cheaply-imported blacks and defended by the British tax- 
payer. The true leaders of the middle class are the 
financiers, who show them how to get more than 3 per cent. 
on their investments, and as long as any man, English or 
German, Aryan or Semitic, will show them this, and throw 
an occasional cheque to a church or chapel, he may do what 
lhe pleases and snap his fingers at investigation. 


Conservatism, then, with a heavy Imperialistic bias, 
has, for political and economic reasons, taken a strong hold 
on the middle class, which a generation ago was the back- 
bone of Liberalism. Owing to the very success of Liberal 
efforts there has been a great transfer of the material in- 
terests from the reforming to the Conservative side. I 
would not suggest that all ardour for political and social 
justice is merely collective self-interest. But it is probably 
true that people who are denied justice themselves 2.< more 
ready to sympathise with others in the same predicament, 
and more open to any appeal to general principles. ‘Those 
who have all they want are far more disposed to believe that 
God is in His heaven, and that there is something wrong 
with those who cannot get justice done to them. In these 
ways, without taking a materialistic view of human motives, 
it must be admitted that prosperity and full political en- 
franchisement do tend to a form of collective selfishness, 
and that in this lies a real obstacle to the permanence of 
human progress. ‘The one force which can be relied on 
to transcend all self-interest, individual or collective, is that 
of religion, but it is precisely religion in every sense, and 
particularly on the humanitarian side, which, as we have 
seen, has lost its hold on our generation. It is in every 
sense an age of very weak faith and very indefinite belief. 
At such a time material interests predominate, and there is 
more public interest in a pageant or a football match than 
in anything touching the deep and grave issues of life. If 
at such a season there is also pretty general political content- 
ment and a wide diffusion of prosperity, everything which 
can stir the higher faculties to action disappears, and the 
Jand seems sinking towards its rest. Such was the temper 
in which the country acquiesced in the counsels of those 
who led it on to the conquest of the South African Republics. 
But if the soul of the nation is not utterly dead it is pre- 
cisely in such a conflict that it revives, and it is probable 
that the future historian will find that in the present struggle 
not only South Africa, but England, has been born anew. 


L. ‘lL. HoBHOUSE. 


THE THEATRE. 
‘*ULYSSES.” 


HE judgment of Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Churton Collins, Mr. Le Gallienne, and the rest, 
who heralded Mr. Stephen Phillips’s first volume of 
poems with such a chorus of praise, would have been 
very much at fault if his U/ysses had not contained 
some passages of fine dignity and imagination. The 
most vivid of these passages are those which speak of 
death, the silence of death, the fearfulness of death, the 
coldness of death, and also the splendour of death. Of 
all the mysteries of human things death is the one 
which, from his earliest work, has always called forth 
what is best in Mr. Phillips’s poetry, and the theme un- 
doubtedly inspires what is finest in his latest play. 
‘*Christ in Hades,” the sadness and the pity of the 
dead, and ‘‘ Marpessa,” the woman who loved the 
mortal before the god, are both represented by corre- 
sponding passages in Ulysses, and passages which are 
the best things in the piece. This speech of Ulysses to 
Calypso, for instance, is ‘*‘ Marpessa”’ : 


We two have played and tossed each other words ; 
Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed. 

Now I am mad for silence and for tears, 

For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly ills, 
The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 

I am an-hungered for that human breast, 

That bosom a sweet hive of memories— 

There, there to lay my head before I die, 

There, there to be, there only, there at last! 


So, too, is this other, a few lines later : 


CAL. : And, mortal, I will breathe 
Delicious immortality on thee. 
Stay with me, and thou shalt not taste of death. 
UL.: I would not take life but on terms of death, 
That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast, 
To me what rapture in the ocean path, 
Save in the white leap and the dance of doom ? 
O death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 
Thou last sea of the navigator, last 
Plunge of the diver, and last hunter's leap, 


Both these speeches have a fine gallantry, the glory of 
mortality, the sweetness of life in its greatest penalty. 
The second of them, particularly, has a splendid ring 
of the bravado of the Elizabethans, the spirit with 
which Stevenson made his buccaneers and cavaliers so 
real, the spirit which he analyses so finely in some 
pages of Virginibus Puerisgue. 

It is this fearless contemplation of death, even this 
love of death, which represents the most characteristic 
expression of Mr. Phillips’s poetic temperament in his 
serener moods. And in the same way it is death, the 
awfulness of death, which inspires the expression of a 
less optimistic, a more morbid side of his imagination, 
as in the following from Pallas Athene to Ulysses at the 
gates of Hades: 

“ Doth not the region even now 
Strike to thy heart? These warning cypress trees, 
This conscious umbrage cowering to the ground, 
The creeping up of the slow fearful foam ; 
Rocks rooted in the terror of some cry 
That rang in the beginning of the world : 
All nature frighted into barrenness. 
Lo, mortal, here the very gate of death 
And this no other than the door of hell!” 


And again : 


“ Right in the threshold Hunger stands, and Hate, 
And gliding Murder with his lighted face, 
And Madness howling, Fear, and neighing Lust, 
And Melancholy with her moony smile, 
And Beauty with blood dripping from her lips. 
Then shalt thou view the inmost house of woe, 
And all the faint unhappy host of hell.” 
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And this from Ulysses to Hermes, as he is being con- 
ducted through the shades: 


‘Hermes, this world 
Begins to grip my heart with gradual cold! 
O how shall I descend in flesh and blood 
Unready and unripe? I have not died: 
Therefore I fear! You geds, first let me have 
The pang, the last sweat, and the ratt!ing throat, 
The appareiling and the deep burying, 
And die ere I descend amid the dead.” 


There are other vigorous passages and single lines. 
Ulysses dreaming of his return home 


_ “To see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge ” 


and 


“To smell far out the glebe of my own farms.” 


A clever if rather strained alliterative effect of peopled 
silence in 


“ A whist world but for whirring as of wings,” 


upon Ulysses’s first entrance into Hades. Penelope’s 
fear of Ulysses drowned 


“ Helpless with coral and swaying as the sea sways.” 
Ulysses, under Calypso’s spell, talking cf Penelope, 
“ And dim she seems and muffled and away.” 


But it is in these two scenes, the glory of mortality 
and the terror of mortality, that Mr. Phillips’s verse 
becomes most vivid, and it is in lines and passages 
inspired by these two ideas that he shows himself a 
poet. 

But if in parts of this play Mr. Phillips maintains 
the position which he has made for himself as poet, 
nothing could show more clearly than this play that he 
is absolutely not a dramatic poet. The very speeches 
which I have quoted show his power to be descriptive 
rather than dramatic. Nothing in the play presents 
Ulysses’s love of life and fearlessness of death except 
his statement of the fact, and though the statement 
is admirably worded, it does not make drama. Nothing 
in the dramatic action expresses the preference of 
Ulysses for a mortal to an immortal love, never are 
the two brought into effective dramatic contrast, 


never is anything made of a rather fine dra- 
matic idea except its exposition in a_ single 
speech. So, too, the author has the power to 


stimulate the imagination by a few lines descriptive of 
the gloom of Hades before he presents it to us 
dramatically, but has no power to suggest the same 
sensation once the picture of Hades is before us (this 
without reference to the effectiveness of the theatrical 
setting, which, by its very wise economy of lighting, 
gave a mystery which could only have helped the poet). 
Mr. Phillips can draw an effective word picture of a 
dramatic idea or of an atmosphere, but he cannot 
present either of them by means of the relations of his 
characters to each other or by their actions. He has 
certainly chosen the most ambitious and also the 
least effective method of constructing a dramatic 
version of the Odyssey. Instead of confining his 
version to the last incidents of the story, and therefore 
confining the action into something of the organic 
growth that a drama must be, he has chosen to repre- 
sent a number of scattered and not very obviously 
related scenes. That is to say, he has tried to turn 
epic, which by its nature is episodical and diffuse, 
into drama, which by its nature is cumulative and con- 
centrated. 

It might reasonably be said that it is only by 
beginning with the return to Ithaca that a real drama 
could be constructed from the poem. But Mr. Phillips 
had hit upon the idea of the contrast between 
the immortal love of Calypso and the mortal affection of 
Penelope, which, if he had been really gifted with the 
dramatic instinct, might have served as a centre 


of development for his play. Besides, the events 
which he has chosen from the story are in them- 
selves so interesting, and the dramatist has such 
an enormous initial advantage in the fact of 
the story being already known to his public, that 
even as a series of episodes a writer with a true sense 
of the dramatically effective might have made them 
interesting. But they were not so. The characters 
either did not speak as characters at all, but as Mr. 
Phillips, or—as in the case of the three types of wealth, 
prudence, and passion represented by the three leading 
suitors of Penelope—they were merely lifeless dummies, 
the recurrence of whose idiosyncrasies tended to become 
wearisome. The incidents either broke off before they 
had begun to be interesting, as in the persecution of 
Penelope by the suitors and the loves of Calypso and 
Ulysses, or continued after they had ceased to be so— 
the dramatic scene of the return of Ulysses is spoiled 
by its extreme length. The intervention of gods and 
goddesses in the story destroyed the independence of 
human action without giving the impression of an in- 
evitable divine will. The author has realised that to 
retain the absolute helplessness of Ulysses in the face 
of the decrees of the gods would be undramatic, but in 
giving him a certain amount of free will he has omitted 
to supply him with very adequate motive. The sudden 
desire to collect information about Penelope’s faithful- 
ness to him is scarcely enough excuse for Ulysses’s 
voluntary—for it is made voluntary—descent into 
Hades. Moreover, the realistic character of the 
scenery and the costumes make the figures of the gods 
themselves a little unconvincing and pantomimic. It is 
only by the most decorative treatment that the gods 
could be made dramatically convincing, for it is only by 
this treatment that anything is left to the imagination. 
Zeus wielding a tinfoil thunderbolt would have been far 
more convincing than the elaborate electric light con- 
trivance that was actually used, and Athene, confessing 
that she was a goddess under her rustic disguise, would 
have been a great deal more credible if she had not stood 
there in the light of lime as such a very realistic goat- 
herd. To make gods and goddesses, or, indeed, any 
finely imaginative fantasy, real in the theatre, the only 
method is a severely conventional stage decoration, like 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s mounting of Dido and A2neas 
for the Purcell Society. 


Mr. Phillips’s comedy, too, which, in any case, is 
not very comic, is once more deficient in dramatic 
imagination. The quarrelsome gods of the prologue 
created merely a disillusioning without a humorous 
effect. The laughter which was obtained by Poseidon’s 
line, ‘* Woe to all ships I meet upon my way,” after his 
defeat by Athene in a sort of Isaian prayer contest to 
Zeus, was against rather than with the author. The 
recognition of Ulysses by the dying hound could not, 
of course, be given on the stage, but Mr. Phillips, 
instead of leaving it out, makes Ulysses say that it 
would have happened if the dog had been there : 


“You that are human know me not: and yet 
If Argus, my old hound, should see me now, 
Though he were dying, he would wag his tail.” 


And the whole of the characterisation of Ulysses him- 
self is almost painfully ineffective. His serio-comic 
personal distrust of the gods is, of course, very 
legitimate comedy, but as it is given it only creates the 
impression that he does not believe they are gods at all 
His ingenuity and craft seem primitive enough when 
one reads of them in Homer, but when Eumzus shouts 
‘Master, I know thee now,” with a cry of joy as 
Ulysses suggests some very transparent device, the 
roar of laughter with which the (exclamation is 
received suggests that this was one of the incidents 
in which Mr. Phillips might have decided to adapt his 
original. And in the scene with Calypso and the scene 


with Athene there were others which, if not so childish, 
were almost as unconvincing. 
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However, Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s energy and courage 
and genuine artistic zeal are so notable that he deserves 
the greatest credit for having mounted what is, if not 
a great poetic drama, a splendid panorama of beautiful 
scenes accompanied by fine passages of poetry. And 
if the audience were sometimes ready for a change of 
scene before the author had finished what he had to 
say, the scenes themselves could well bear a good 
deal of contemplation. And yet one hopes to see 
at some future time a poetical play mounted beauti- 
fully and poetically and decoratively, not lavishly and 
realistically. The scenery and costumes at Her 
Majesty’s, besides being frankly realistic, are sometimes 
a little too bright and new and splendid. It was all 
very full of colour and very—we are assured—arche- 
ologically correct, but it was also a little dazzling for a 
background todrama. The notable exception was the 
scene in Hades, though even here the over-elaborate 
and over-brilliant armour of Ulysses struck a dis- 
cordant note—not the right note of life among 
the dead but a note of realism in an imaginative picture. 
The scene, however, was so well done that this can 
easily be forgiven. The gloom of dark gaunt rocks, 
lighted only by an indefinable faint glimmer from 
above, and even this light leaving three-quarters of the 
stage in darkness, admirably suggested the cool blood- 
lessness of the place. It was not an Inferno surging 
with frenzied spirits, but a silent Hades, peopled by 
faintly seen and faintly heard grey shades. It could 
scarcely have been done better or have suggested the 
mystery and awe more successfully. <A beautifully- 
painted scene of dawn on a rocky mountain top, by 
Mr. Telbin, representing the conclave of the gods on 
Mount Olympus, must also not be forgotten. 

The acting had scarcely at any point the oppor- 
tunity of being much more than recitation, and Miss 
Constance Collier’s dignity and force, in voice, looks, 
and movement easily carried off the palm. Her Pallas 
Athene was quite an admirable performance. Mr. Tree 
made as much as he could of Ulysses, and Miss Lily 
Hanbury (with fair hair parted in the centre and laid 
flat over the temples in a way that made her look 
rather like Mrs. Kendal) was rhetorical—a little too 
rhetorical—as_ Penelope. Miss Nancy Price, as 
Calypso, played a difficult part at short notice with 
considerable skill, and Mr. J. Fisher White was 
excellent in the small part of the shade of Teiresias. 


y. <. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


THERE was a great deal of good sense as_ well 
as some quite passable humour in the speeches 
delivered at the meeting of the National Poultry 
Organisation Scciety on Tuesday. The Duke of Port- 
land, as chairman, pointed out that in twenty years 
Great Britain had paid other countries no less than 
twenty-five millions for eggs alone. A considerable 
part of this great sum should have gone to the 
farmers of this country, and, now that the im- 
portance of developing what in the palmy days 
of agriculture were considered the minor products of 
a farm is recognised, the labours of this society 
ought to bear fruit. It is now generally conceded that 
if poultry-keeping is to bring the good returns that it 
may very well be made to do, it must be done on 
organised lines, with great attention to detail. The 
publication by Messrs. Constable and Co. of a little 
shilling book, Poultry Management on a Farm, by 


Mr. Walter Palmer, M.P., is opportune. Mr. Palmer 
has devoted the closest attention to the experiment, 
and his balance-sheets show good and _ increasing 
yearly profits. But this result has only been gained 
by methods very different from those of the ‘‘ farmer’s 
wife,” and in spreading information about these 
methods the Poultry Organisation Society ought to be 
able to do good work. 


Mr Hosson’s article on De Beers has sugyested 
the following lines to a reader of The Speaker: 


A Snort History oF THE WAR. 
(Dedicated to the new Professor of History at Capetown.) 


Wernher, Abrahams and Beit, 

Sutro the Amalekite, 

Joseph, Joei, Judas, Joses, 

(Claiming a descent trom Moses) 

Sturdy Britons to the core, 
Having manitold possessions, 

Naturally wanted more. 


Regersbach and Mosenthal 

Gazed beyond the river Vaal; 

Saw a land of peace and plenty, 

Dreamed of ten per cent., or twenty, 

Looked and sighed and longed for war. 
“This,” they said, in perfect Yiddish, 
‘‘ Must undoubtedly be British,— 

Should have been so long before.” 


Cecil Rhodes, Imperial wag, 

Trotted out the British flag ; 

Cried in broken tones, “ Hic jacet 

Beers’s chief commercial asset, 

Scorned and slighted on the floor.” 
Showed it trampled on and crumpled, 
Ruined, rifled, rent, and rumpled 

By the unprogressive Boer. 


Then the Press with one accord 
Called for Justice and her sword. 
No one thinks the 77mes a bigot 
Since the days of blameless Pizggot— 
Piggot whom we all deplore. 

So the pious British Tory 
Swallowed the affecting story— 
Swallowed it—and asked for more. 
Bernheim, Hirschhorn, Peiser, Beit, 

Wisely didn’t stay to fight. 
Only when the blows are ended 
And the broken crowns are mended 
After this Imperial war, 
Joseph, Abrahams, and Joses, 
Britons by descent from Moses, 
Will be richer than before. 


THE reappearance of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill has brought a pathetic little plaint from three pre- 
sumably unmarried ladies, who have written to the 
papers suggesting that the bill ought to be described 
as a measure for the deposition of aunts. The number 
of marriages the bill would bring about, say these 
ladies, is infinitesimal, but the aunts it would depose 
are an innumerable host. Whatever opinions one may 
hold about the measure, one cannot help feeling some 
sympathy with the ladies who are now bringing up their 
nieces and nephews free from the dread of an offer 
of marriage from the master of the house, but who, if 
this measure becomes law, will be living in a state of 
continual terror of a proposal. It would hardly 
seem necessary to explain that the bill would not 
make such a proposal obligatory, but apparently there 
are some people who hold that opinion. Sir Bramrton 
Gurdon in the House of Commons mentioned a lettcr 
he had received from alady who cailed his attention to 
the case of a man who had married the eldest of seven 
sisters. The other sisters were unmarried, and this 
lady said what a terrible thing it would be if the bill 
became law, and this man, in the event of his wife’s 
death, were compelled to marry his six sisters-in-law 
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at once. Why, it would be no better than a ‘‘ harum.” 
On the other hand, Captain Jessel told the House that 
he had seven sisters-in-law, all of whom favoured the 
measure. 


THE position of Dean’s verger at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral must be one of the most enviable of what might be 
called non-commissioned posts. The will of Mr. Green, 
who, with his black gown and silver rod, was a familiar 
figure at the various great functions at St. Paul’s, has 
just been proved, and this fortunate old gentleman dur- 
ing the years in which he walked before a succession 
of Deans managed to amass the respectable sum of 
418,000. Mr. Green was a great character, and was 
more clerical than the clerics whom he served. The 
German Emperor once arrived at St. Paul’s while a 
service ‘was in progress and demanded to be shown 
over the cathedral forthwith. Mr. Green administered 
a dignified rebuke, and absolutely refused to showa 
stone or a stair until clergy and congregation had 
finished their devotions. 


Tue death of Mrs. Frederick Lehmann, which took 
place last week at the house of her son, Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann, removes another of the names well known in 
the brilliant literary, artistic, and musical circles of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Lehmann 
was not only a charming hostess, who entertained 
during her husband’s lifetime many of the men and 
women whose names are now household words as 
representing all that is most noteworthy in the achieve- 
ments of the Victorian era; her bright and quick 
intellect, her humour and her abundant sympathy 
gained her the warm friendship and admiration of her 
large circle, and her delightful gift of letter-writing 
gave no less pleasure than her wide hospitality. Mrs. 
Lehmann was also a gifted musician, and her appre- 
ciation of the best in art completed a tale of accom- 
plishments which singularly fitted her for the position 
she filled for so long. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunicEps. 


THe L.C.C. AND VALUATION. 
A Most interesting report on Valuation, drafted with a 
view to the Valuation Bill which was promised in the 
King’s Speech, was presented to the L.C.C. on Tuesday 
by its special committee. It examines the recommenda- 
tions of the recent Royal Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion, and puts forward recommendations of its own. 
It dissents from the proposal that ‘ necessary 
modifications” applying to the metropolis only should 
be introduced into the scheme suggested by the Com- 
mission for ‘‘ securing greater uniformity in valuation 
throughout England and Wales.” ‘‘ Whereas,” says 
the report, ‘‘in the provinces less than 6 per cent. of the 
total rates levied are charged over the whole county, in 
London the proportion is 70 per cent. ; and it is therefore 
even more essential in London than elsewhere that the 
totals upon which these central rates are based should 
be arrived at according to a uniform practice.” The 
Committee suggest that, instead of a quinquennial 
valuation, one-fifth of each district should be revalued 


each year, thus avoiding expense and overwork in the 
fifth year. 


On the question of railway assessments the Com- 
mittee differ from the Royal Commissioners, preferring 
the ‘‘ parochial system,” ze., an assessment based on 
the net earnings in the parish to the suggested basis of 
train-mileage. The suggestions hitherto are quite 
modest, and should excite little opposition. After this, 
as, é.g., on the question of ‘gross value” and ‘ rate- 
able value,”’ the report becomes almost revolutionary. 
It holds that ‘‘ gross value should be abolished, or, in 
the alternative, deductions from gross value should be 
made in accordance with a scale applied to structural 
value only.” The principle, however, seems sound 
enough, for ‘‘the expenses intended to be covered by 
the deduction relate only to the building and not to 
the site,” being for repairs and insurance. 

On the subject of ‘‘ uncovered” land the report is 
somewhat vague, and merely recommends ‘‘an accu- 
rate assessment of uncovered land,” throwing out a 
hint that Parliament may some day require it to pay 
“some proportion of the existing rates.” To cheapen 
appeals against assessments the creation of a special 
expert tribunal is advocated, which for this purpose 
would replace Special and Quarter Sessions. 

Probably, however, the most controversial part 
of the report if that dealing with exemptions from 
rateability. As this is a subject which has been recently 
discussed in this column, we quote in full, and with 
the more readiness since the views put forward are 
our own: 


“ The case against exemption of particular institutions is 
that such exemptions in effect throw part of the cost of 
those institutions upon the other ratepayers in the local 
areas in which the institutions are situate; that this 
distribution of charge is likely to be anomalous and 
inequitable, because the area benefited by an institution 
may be quite different from the area over which the burden 
is spread; and that in auy general statute it is almost 
impossible to draw the line at all in accordance with justice 
and public policy between those institutions which may and 
those which may not be entitled to relief, 

“The recent exemption of Voluntary schools, for instance, 
causes anomaly and inequality between them and Board 
schools; and we should prefer to see the efficiency of 
elementary education assisted in a more direct, uniform, 
and effective manner than by the relief of one particular 
class of schools from the burden of rates. The exemption 
of literary or scientific institutions depends on their being 
supported wholly or partially by private subscriptions. It 
is thus only necessary for such institutions to obtain one 
private subscriber in order to secure exemption. We 
recommend: That nofurther exemptions from rating should 
be allowed, and that existing exemptions should be abolished 
as opportunity offers.” 


CONTRACTS AND COUNCILLORS, 

The Warrington scandal, to which.we referred a 
few weeks ago, came up for discussion at a council 
meeting on Tuesday. Three preposals were made, of 
which only one secured acceptance. This was a recom- 
mendation from the General Purposes Committee 
amending a standing order to the effect that all com- 
mittees should obtain their requirements by tender, and 
if exceeding £20 such tenders should be publicly adver- 
tised, and, when accepted, should be published with the 
committee’s minutes, together with the contractor’s 
name. By this measure the chief difficulty which faced the 
opponents of municipal corruption — the secrecy of 
committees—will be removed. The second resolution, 
which proposed a committee to investigate the corpora- 
tion contracts for the last five years, was lost by eleven 
to fourteen votes, the Mayor observing ‘‘that even if 
money had been spent too lavishly, and through 
channels which were open for criticism, an inquiry 
would not bring it back.” A third resolution, suggest- 
ing a committee for the same purpose but differently 
constituted, was lost by one vote. So the council is 
clearly afraid of an inquiry into its past. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices. ] 
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THE SLAIN. 


PARTNERS in uncommemorative doom, 

Peers in oblivion’s commonalty merged ; 
Unto like deeds by differing mandates urged, 
And equalled in the irrespective tomb ; 

Leal or perfidious, cruel or tender, whom 
Precipitate fate hath of your frailties purged ; 
Whom duly the same visiting winds have dirged, 
In autumn or the glorying vernal bloom : 
Already is your strife become as nought, 

Idle your cannon’s fire, and bayonet’s thrust, 
And ye placated that so fiercely fought ; 
Your feud left for a little loam to adjust ; 

All to this parity of ashes brought, 

And cold adjudication of the dust. 


WiLLiam Watson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JUDICIAL LAWLESSNESS IN IRELAND. 


Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—A_ consideration of many recent lucubrations by 
cne of our Irish judges—Judge O'Connor Morris—would 
lend much zest and point to the article on “The Irish 
Debate.” published in your last issue. ‘The writer aptly 
remarks that: 

“If an Irishman has any respect for the semblance of 
civil rights and justice, he can have no respect for British 
law as it is dispensed in his country at this moment. Some 
of the judges, as Mr. Morley very rightly complained, step 
outside their judicial sphere in order to make recommenda- 
tions for a resort to coercion. Others assail the action of 
the Government in purchasing estates, and turn their 
Courts into political debates, provoking grand juries to 
pass resolutions approving the policy the judges condemn. 
If the law is to be respected by the community, the first to 
set the example should be the judges. In Ireland they 
are the first, whilst wearing the venerable robes of an im- 
partial office, to take an active and militant share in poli- 
tical quarrels.” 

If there were any great English agitation before 
the House of Commons fraught with one-tenth of the 
bitterness that the Compulsory Sale movement has 
aroused in Ireland, it is to be doubted whether a 
single English judge would loudly orate from the 
bench on the one side or on the other. Judge 
O'Connor Morris, however, takes a view of his duties en- 
tirely incompatible with the most elementary ideas of 
judicial impartiality, and his proceedings have long been 
dangerously nearing the border-line of a judicial scandal. 
He is not even content with declaiming against Compulsory 
Sale—he must needs denounce Voluntary Sale into the 
bargain. Speaking at Roscommon Quarter Sessions about 
three weeks ago, with no less than nearly four hundred 
agrarian civil bill and ejectment cases about to come before 
him for decision, his Lordship thought it consistent with 
the dignity of his position to rail at the Congested Districts 
Board for having, in the exercise of the powers conferred 


vn it by Parliament, purchased the Dillon estate. Whether 
this purchase was or was not an inducement to the tenants 
on the neighbouring estates was in no way a matter for 
him to discuss. Still less had he the right to actually call 
upon Lord de Freyne and Mr. Murphy not to sell their 
estates—no matter, it is to be inferred from the strength 
of his language, how mutually advantageous to the land- 
lords and the tenantry such sale might be. “I for one,” 
runs his Lordship’s dictum, “from the moment the system 
of purchase was put on foot, emphatically condemned it, 
and shall continue to do so as long as I get an opportunity. 
[ trust that these cases will direct the attention of the 
Legislature to this so-called land purchase system before 
it is extended, so that we shall not have any more unplea- 
sant symptoms of the non-payment of rent, and that we 
shall not have increased the cry for what is called compul- 
sory purchase, which in other words means the most 
shameful confiscation of property in Ireland.” Here is a 
judge, theoretically assumed to give a fair field and no 
favour to landlord and tenant, between whom he has to 
adjust hundreds of disputes every year, in no uncertain 
voice proclaiming himself a landlord advocate to the back- 
bone. He not only denounces the Congested Districts 
Board for exercising its Parliamentary powers, but de- 
nounces as “ shameful confiscation ” those proposed powers 
of compulsory purchase for which it asked only five or six 
years ago. If an Irish member were to denounce Judge 
©’Connor Morris as a grossly biassed partisan in the House 
vf Commons, he would probably be called on, according 
to the rule or custom of the House, to withdraw the ex- 
pression ; and if he refused, he would be suspended for a 
week. ‘The Irish members have a grievance when they 
may not mention the name of an Irish judge in the House 
except with bated breath and whispered humbleness, while 
the Irish judge—in letters to the Z’7mes, in pamphlets, in 
magazine articles, nay, in harangues from the Bench from 
which he is supposed to dispense even justice be- 
tween man and man—may not only attack the Irish mem- 
bers, their organisation, and their policy, but may attack 
the very laws of the land. Not a few distinguished Englisi. 
lawyers were strongly opposed to some of the Employers 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. But if one 
of them held a County Court judgeship, and never missed 
ai opportunity of using his position as a platform from 
which to denounce those laws in all the moods and tenses, 
public opinion in England would assuredly hold that he 
was scandalously abusing the trust committed to him by 
the Crown. 

It is only fair to admit that Judge O’Connor Morris, 
and other legal luminaries in Ireland who act in this de- 
plorable fashion, receive deliberate Ministerial encourage 
ment. Only a short time before the opening of Parliament 
the Solicitor-General informed a Primrose League meeting 
that the whole land legislation of recent years was “a 
scandal and disgrace to civilisation.” ‘The gravity of 
such a pronouncement, coming from a high Law 
Officer of the Crown, can hardly be exaggerated. It 


is not necessary to dwell on the fact that Lord 
Salisbury and others among Sir Edward Carson’s 
present colleagues have been considerably con- 


cerned in this “scandal and disgrace to civilisation ”—as 
when, for instance, Lord Salisbury consented to revision of 
judicial rents within a few months of declaring that such 
revision could not be thought of. The serious point is 
that the Irish Land Courts are as much Law Courts as the 
King’s Bench or the Probate Division. In connection with 
them are a great crowd of functionaries: valuers, sub-com- 
missioners, commissioners, right up to the judges, with 
whom rests the final decision of appeals. All these men 
are supposed to be impartial. Yet all of them are told by 
a Solicitor-General that the laws they have to administer 
are “a scandal and disgrace to civilisation.” Whether so 
intended or not, Sir Edward Carson’s indiscretion virtually 
amounts to a public intimation that the powers that be 
will be glad rather than sorry for any good turn they may 
do the landlords. It is an utterance that justifies up to 
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the hilt the widespread and fast growing belief among the 
Irish tenants—a belief rightly insisted upon in your article, 
and one that is beginning to prevail even among the Pro- 
testant Unionist tenants of Ulster—that nothing but Com- 
pulsory Sale can settle them or save them; that the Land 
Acts are being worked against them much more than for 
them; and that any influence that can be wielded from 
high places is being steadily cast into the balance against 
their interests.—Yours, &c., 
E. HAVILAND-BuRKE. 
February 4, 1902. 


BACON AND “BEASTLINESS.” 
. Sir,—In your last issue there is a curious letter from 
G. G. G.,” who is violently angry with me, I cannot exactly 
discover why. I have exhaustively examined my previous 
history, and I think ke must be a man I once met on a 
very dark evening, and whom mistaking for a person 
who he really wasn’t, I amused with an admirably 
delicate and powerful analysis of the person who he really 
was. That is the only incident of my career that I can 
imagine to have justified such a God-like paroxysm. But 
whatever his motive, the specific charges he brings against 
me appear to be two, first that I am fond of paradox, which 
is true in a certain degree, and second that I do not admire 
the moral character of Francis Bacon, which is true in any 
degree that he likes to mention. Let me take these two 
questions seriatim. 

On the subject of paradox I wish to speak to 
“G. G. G.” like a father. He has got into his head that 
extraordinary idea that paradox is a flowery, artificial 
thing, invented by literary fldweurs. If that were all, 
paradox would never have become sufficiently widespread 
and obvious for him to be aware of its existence. 
Humanity would soon have exhausted the fun of the some- 
what simple game of saying that black was white. The 
reason that paradox is continuous and ancient (the word 
itself dates from the time of Plato) is quite clear and 
sufficient. The reason is that there is really a strand of 
contradiction running through the whole universe. in 
proportion as men perceive it, they admit a 
tradiction: in proportion as men become honest 
they become paradoxical. Let me take, for the 
sake of argument, a simple example. If there be an 
absolutely normal thing in humanity it is the admiration of 
courage. It is the first virtue that the savage learns: it is 
the last virtue which the decadent most reluctantly aban- 
dons. If the most sanguinary African cannibal were sud- 
denly brought face to face with the most cultivated corre- 
spondent of Zhe Speaker, the one solitary point which 
they would be likely to hold in common would be a great 
aversion to being generally described as having run away 
from each other. Here, in this matter of courage, if any- 
where, there is a point of ordinary human unanimity. And 
yet courage is a paradox, and can best and most easily be 
expressed by a paradox. I have only to say, “Courage in- 
volves the power of being frightened,” and you have a 
paradox and a plain fact of common sense. For we certainly 
do not talk of the courage of the entomologist in boldly 
smiting the beetle, because he does not fear it. Nor do 
we speak of the courage of the suicide in facing death, 
because he does not fear death. Courage involves 
fear, and this is only one of the million paradoxes which 
existed in Nature ages before any literary men ever bor- 
rowed them. So it is with a hundred other paradoxes ; 
among others those which “G. G. G.” has collected from 
my widely-scattered utterances with more industry than 
they deserve. He complains that I say, “ There is nothing 
so natural as supernaturalism.” But, what could be more 
plainly and prosaically true ? Six typical savages live in 


COn- 


six different parts of the globe, wholly disconnected. As 
soon as they develop even so much intelligence as to realise 
that flints are sharp, or that fire warms the hands, they 
begin simultaneously to say that the tree is possessed by 


their great-grandfather and that a spirit speaks in the 
thunder. How can this state of things be described more 
accurately than by saying that there is nothing so natural 
as supernaturalism ? It is a paradox, but it is God, and not 
I, who should have the credit of it. It may not have 
occurred to * G. G. G.”—it has often occurred to me—that 
it was this ingrained: paradox of the cosmos which led so 
many religions, wisely enough, to boast not that they had 
an explanation of the Universe, but that they had a pure, 
defiant paradox, like the Athanasian Creed. 

The second part of “G. G. G.’s” letter is devoted to 
the subject of my remarks on Bacon, and I almost believe 
that “ G. G. G.” must be two gentlemen ; for while the first 
part has all the lighter graces of the Daily Mail, the 
second part changes the note to that of the deep pathos 
and stern decision of the Daily Telegraph. “What pos- 
sible justification,” he says, “can there be for the applica- 
tion of such words as ‘nasty and beastly’ to large-browed 
Verulam?” Again he says (in the name, if I remember 
aright, of “outraged humanity ”) that I have “ libelled one of 
the greatest men,” &c. Now, what has all this to do with 
the plain question ? It is beyond all question that Bacon 
was a great man: it is also beyond all question that he was 
a bad one. ‘The case of his relation to Essex was a matter 
of moral taste, perhaps, rather than moral rule. A man of 
essential magnanimity would no more have appeared as 
advocate against his friend and patron, and then written a 
pamphlet against him when he was dead, than he would 
have put a button into a blind beggar’s hat to make him 
think it was a penny. Both acts are quite legal, and are 
a matter of taste. But the case against Bacon’s character 
is so black that I can afford to pass by any such matter. 
The immorality of Bacon is attested by the one piece of 
evidence which all courts of justice on the face of the earth 
consider of supreme validity—the open confession of the 
culprit. Bacon confessed when he was tried that he had 
been a corrupt judge. Why should “G. G. G.” desire to 
defend Bacon where Bacon would not defend himself ? 
The question of Bacon’s character and Shakespeare’s 
character has, of course, nothing to do with the Baconian 
question, but the Baconians urge that Shakespeare’s 
alleged moral degradation is an argument against his 
authorship. To this I reply that the worst and wildest 
that is guessed or asserted about Shakespeare is innocent 
compared to what Francis Bacon asserted about himself. 
Can there be any doubt of this ? If there be any rational 
or spiritual estimate of sins, can there be any doubt which 
was the more “nasty” or “ beastly ”"—the rambling play- 
actor, who (according to the worst fable) fell now and 
again into unseemly riots, common to other play-actors, or 
the great, rich, and learned judge, who, having taken oath 
hefore God to do justice in a post of frightful responsi- 
bility, by his own confession did injustice for hire ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Gc. =. Cc 


LORD MILNER’S SPEECHES. 

Sir,—In forming a judgment of Lord Milner’s attitude 
towards the Dutch, which becomes more pronounced in 
every speech which he makes, it is instructive to observe 
in the recently-published “Autobiography of Sir Hairy 
Smith” that Lord John Russell’s Government in 1852 re- 
called Sir Harry partly in consequence of his want of con- 
sideration for the Dutch. Lord John’s Government in- 
cluded Lord Grey, who wrote the despatch from which I 
quote, as well as Sir George Grey. The despatch announced 
to Sir Harry his recall, and contained the following pas- 
sage : 

“ Lastly I must regard it as a grievous error that you have 
allowed the administration of the Orange River Territory 
to remain too long in the hands of an officer in your own 
opinion unequal to the task, and that by this and other 
mistakes in your management of the Dutch inhabitants of 
the frontier districts you have failed to conciliate that im- 
portant class by whose cordial co-operation there can be no 
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doubt that you would have been enabled to bring the war to 
a much eariier termination than there is now a prosvect cf. 
The manner in which, by judicious management, Mr. 
Pine has succeeded in Natal in securing the confidence and 
attachment of the Dutch farmers, as described 1n your des- 
patch No. 193, clearly proves that, if properly treated, they 
may be rendered loyal and useful subjects of the Crown.” 
Is it not time to consider whether there may not have 
been some wisdom in the policy of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Grey ?—Yours, &c., 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 
February 4. 


ENCOURAGING THE ENEMY. 

Sir,—Surely it is high time that a stricter censorship 
should be exercised in South Africa over books likely to 
encourage the enemy in their futile resistance. A friend 
of mine, recently returned from the front, describes to 
me that as a prisoner he heard Botha read aloud to his 
officers the following sonnet by Wordsworth : 

“The power of armigs is a visible thing, 
Formal and circumscribed in time and space; 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a brave people into light can bring 
Or hide, at will—for freedom combating, 
By just revenge inflamed ? No foot may chase, 
Nor eye can follow to a fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves. From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near ; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer.” 

I, sir, who have two sons in the Remount Department, 
consider it monstrous that these misguided men should 
be encouraged to believe such hysterical gush to be charac- 
teristic of Britons.—Yours, &c., 

A Patriot. 


TAXATION OF LAND. 

Sir,—I am afraid your correspondent Mr. Treacher 
does not realise the elementary difference between land 
and other property. 

Man has no power to create land. He may create 
utilities by putting them into a useful form, and these 
things made by him can be increased in supply if there 
is an increased demand for them. But land is of a limited 
character. No man created it, therefore no man could buy 
it from the person by whom it was created. It is the 
only thing upon which man may rest and out of which he 
may get substance. 

Now, your correspondent talks about unoccupied and 
vacant land. There is no such thing. The proper term 
is “idle land,” and the only way to compel the owners 
of this “idle land” te allow it to resume its proper sphere 
in the economy of nature is to subject it to some form of 
taxation, so that if the owners will keep it idle it may eat 
its head off. 

Then, speaking as a member of a corporation, why I 
desire the taxation of all land upon its capitalised value 
is that we may be able to adopt a more simple and less 
costly system of purchase, in the event of any public body 
desiring to acquire such land for public purposes. 

To give two illustrations: One council that 1 know 
wanted an extension of its cemetery. The adjoining land 
was rated and rented at 5s. per acre (it was moorland), and 
it was all that it was worth. But when the council wanted 
it they were asked £1,200 per acre, or 4,800 years’ pur- 
chase. Another five acres was rated at £5 per acre, or 
£25 for the block; this was obtained by arbitration, the 
award being £16,000 and the costs £1,200.—Yours, Xc., 


JOHN MARSHALL. 
3A, Clare-road, Halifax. 


“GARDEN CITY.” 


Sir,—I do not feel disposed to take up much of your 
valuable space in discussing the academic questions raised 
by your correspondent who calls himself a “member of 
the G. C. A.” Your correspondent is quite justified in 
“taking exception to the exclusive position” given in my 
statement that the fundamental principle of the G. C. A. 
was to secure to the community the increase of value 
which their presence would give to the sites. But I assure 
him that I make the statement in full recognition of my 
responsibility, and with full knowledge of what the prin- 
ciples, apart from the methods, of the association are, and 
that his taking exception cannot alter what is an absolute 
fact. 

When your correspondent says that to secure this land 
value is merely a method and not a principle of the associa- 
tion, he only displays a confusion of thought which is very 
common with reference to the use of these words, and 
which shows us that it is only his “ squint” way of looking 
at things which is responsible for his objection to my 
statement. What he calls the essential principle—co-opera- 
tion—is of course nothing more or less than a method. 
The merest tyro knows that co-operation is only a method 
of putting certain principles into practice. Your corre- 
spondent says: “By co-operative action the people buy 
estates, and thus become their own landlords,” which is to 
say in effect, by the method of co-operation we secure the 
principle of communal ownership of land. Your corre- 
spondent therefore agrees with me, and contradicts himself. 

Then we are informed that Democracy and Self-Help 
are other two principles. This is the case ; but your corre- 
spondent assumes these principles to be things apart from 
the communal ownership of land, when, asa matter of fact, 
in “Garden City” they will be based upon it. “Garden 
City” is not to be an experiment in Democracy, nor in 
Self-Help, nor in Co-operation. It is, I repeat, primarily an 
experiment in land reform, which will permit the principles 
of Democracy, Self-Help, and those underlying co-opera- 
tion to be made more effective than in existing conditions. 

In the light of the twisted logic of your correspondent 
his dogmatic assertion as to what constitutes the doctrine 
of the G. C. A. is somewhat absurd. I can only say that 
the right to lay down that doctrine neither rests with him 
nor with me, and that those who have the authority to do 
so, are not, so far, committed to any principle with regard 
to the “Garden City” project, except that which maintains 
that the “community shall, in a corporate capacity, be 
cwners of the value which their presence gives to the 
sites.”—Yours, &c., 

THomas ADAMS. 
Secretary, Garden City Association, 
77, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Sir,—May I reply to my fellow-member (of the Garden 
City Association) by the strongest possible protest against 
his disavowal of the main principles of Garden Cities ? 

I, at least—and I venture to think a great majority of 
the business men who belong to the G. C. A.—agree most 
entirely with the words of our secretary: “ Zhe fundamental 
principle is lo secure the unearnéd increment of the land, 
and all other suggestions of the association are largely pro- 
posed as a means to that end.” 

This is, I take it, the beginning and very nearly the 
end of Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s remarkable scheme. With- 
out this mainspring, it would be a most interesting, sugges- 
tive, and delightful Utopia: with it, it is—as our chairman, 
Mr. Ralph Neville, has often said—a practical and business- 
like scheme, resting on a sound financial business.— 
Yours, &c., 

ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE G. C. A. 

February 3. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON lL. 


‘Tne Lirk oF NApoLeon I., including New Materials from the 
British Official Records. By John Holland Rose, M.A. 
Two vols. London: George Bell and Sons. 18s. net. 


‘lo say that Mr. Rose’s biography of Napoleon is the best 
that has been written in English would be an indifferent 
compliment to pay to an excellent piece of historical 
scholarship. It requires a gallant heart to attempt so 
vast a theme as a life of the first Emperor of the French. 
‘The literature is appalling in vastness, the events bewilder- 
ing in multiplicity, complexity, and importance, and hardly 
yet freed from the vesture of contemporary passion. Never- 
theless Mr. Rose has compassed his object with singular 
success. His knowledge of the printed memoirs and papers 
of the Napoleonic period is exceptionally wide, and 
he is fully abreast of the last French or German monograph. 
But his two stout volumes are something more than a com- 
pendium of tke results achieved by others. Indeed, the 
special interest of this excellent book lies in the extensive 
use which has been made of the papers lying in our Record 
Office—papers which have not been investigated with equal 
thoroughness by any previous inquirer. It is, indeed, 
discreditable that so important a source of information as 
is afforded by the correspondence of British agents on the 
continent should have attracted the attention of so few 
writers upon this period of history. It is all the more to 
Mr. Rose’s credit that he has seen the value of this excellent 
material, and turned it to good use. 

Learning, however, is only one of Mr. Rose’s qualifica- 
tions. He writes clearly, comments vigorously, never 
wanders from the point, knows what to say and what not 
to say. Confining himself strictly to the life of Napoleon, 
he passes rapidly over events with which his hero is not 
directly connected. A sentence or two suffice for Trafal- 
gar and half a dozen paragraphs for the Peninsular War. 
He has sternly refused to be drawn into chatter about 
Josephine, holding that the real Napoleon comes out in the 
public and not in the private life. Yet a few grains from 
the copious storehouse of personal anecdote are scattered 
before the greedy reader, and may be taken as adequate 
samples. Of the subjects which touch Napoleon’s public 
life closely Mr. Rose has found it necessary to omit finance ; 
or are we introduced to the inner life of the Napoleonic 
States. But with these reservations the large and intricate 
story is summarised with a force and businesslike despatch 
which leave nothing to be desired. If there are passages 
which strike the critic as too exuberant, there are others 
which possess the qualities of genuine eloquerce, such as 
the description of the death of Pitt or of the first abdica- 
tion of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Rose’s book is a story with two heroes, Napoleon 
and England. His researches in the Record Office have 
made kim especially competent to reveal and to estimate 
the rdle of English diplomacy in the great war, the origin 
of the coalitions, the effects of the continental blockade. 


“On the whole, British diplomacy comes out the better 
the more fully it is known. Though often feeble and vacil- 
lating, it finally attained to firmness and dignity; and 
Ministers closed the cycle of war with acts of magnanimity 
towards the French people which are studiously ignored 
by those who bid us shed tears over the martyrdom of 
St. Helena.” 


Such is the verdict, and we will not quarrel with it. 
Yet Mr. Rose has found good reason to believe that the 
Cadoudal plot—a plot to murder Napoleon when First Con- 
sul—was known and abetted by the members of the English 
Government. Whether the knowledge of the enterprise went 


beyond the Under-Secretaries of State, and whether those 
Under-Secretaries knew that there was actual murder at 
the bottom of the business, cannot be cleared up; but forty- 
two French Royalists were taken into English pay, and it is 
evident that countenance was given to an attempt to de- 
throne the First Consul and to secure possession of his 
person by men whose action, if known, might reasonably be 
taken to imply the complicity of the British Government. 
The seizure of the Danish Fleet in 1807 is another piece 
of English policy which has aroused great indignation 
among continental historians. Mr. Rose points out that 
the use of compulsion had been first recommended by the 
Russian and Prussian Governments, who had included in the’ 
‘lreaty of Bartenstein a proposal to compel Denmark to 
side with the allies against Napoleon; secondly, that 
Denmark at that time held the balance in naval affairs, and 
that the acquisition of her fleet by Napoleon would have 
made the French fleet nearly equal to our own; thirdly, 
that the English Government had sure intelligence of 
Napoleon’s designs on Denmark ; and, fourthly, that Can- 
ning’s real desire was for a defensive alliance with Denmark, 
whose fleet was to go to England to be held “as a sacred 
pledge until the peace.” On the other Land, he points 
out that the energy of the Ministry at this crisis contrasts 
strangely with the period of selfish torpor which preceded it ; 
that our action at Copenhagen lost Stralsund and Riigen to 
Sweden and furnished the Czar with a good excuse for 
entering into hostilities. On the whole it is one of those 
transactions which may have been a stern necessity, but 
which will always arouse misgivings. 

It was one of Napoleon’s allegations that the responsi- 
bility for the long war rested ultimately with England, who 
on four separate occasions, in 1799, in 1803, in 1805, and 
in 1806, might have had peace on reasonable terms. In 1799 
Napoleon, fresh from the Coup d’Etat, wrote two famous . 
letters to the sovereigns of England and Austria respectively 
proposing an immediate end to the war. From England 
the answer came to the First Consul that no treaty of peace 
could be made until the Bourbon House was recalled. 
“The Ministers carried the day by 260 votes to 64; but 
they ranged nearly the whole of France on the side of the 
First Consul.” In these words Mr. Rose passes a crushing 
criticism upon the reply of the British Government, which 
even George III. thought “ much too strong.” At the same 
time he points out the extenuating circumstances, summed 
up admirably and truly in Pitt’s words, “Pacem nolo quia 
infida.” 

On the peace of Amiens Mr. Rose is very severe (in 
our judgment too severe); but, admitting that the peace 
was ill made, was England to blame for the resumption of 
hostilities? Mr. Rose thinks that we were amply justified, 
though he believes that Napoleon did not really wish to break 
with England until his fleet was ready. It was, in his 
opinion, one of the cases in which it was legitimate to force 
war, and it must be admitted that this view is strengthened 
by all that Mr. Rose has to tell us of Napoleon’s colonial 
policy, and in particular by a despatch from our agent at 
Paris, Mr. Merry (whose three volumes at the Record 
Office are well worth printing), which revealed to our 
Government the secret aim of Colonel Sebastiani’s mission 
in the East. Of the negotiations in 1806 little need be 
said save that they convinced Fox of French insincerity. 
It was the last attempt at compromising differences which 
were in truth by that time too wide to be settled by any 
other method than the arbitrament of the sword. There 
were periods of shameful slackness and incapacity in the 
times which followed, as when we failed to give assistance 
to the Prussians in 1806, or allowed our army to waste away 
in the pestilential swamp of Walcheren in 1809. But the 


purpose of the country was single, strong, and pure, and the 
dauntless energy with which in the darkest hour of Europe 
she upheld the banner of liberty must excite deep and 

unqualified admiration till the end of time. 
In the St. Helena business Mr. Rose is a warm sup- 
porter of the British policy, and puts in a vigorous defence 
~ than once he crosses blades 


of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
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with Lord Rosebery, who in the matter of Napoleonic learn- 
ing is more lightly equipped than he. This is not the place 
to thrash out the dreary controversy, but those who have 
been convinced by Lord Rosebery may be safely recom- 
mended the temperate corrective supplied in these pages. 
It will be asked what is Mr. Rose’s opinion of Napoleon 
himself. The answer does not admit of being given in a 
sentence, for Mr. Rose has properly recognised the com- 
plexity of the Napoleonic psychology. But without reveal- 
ing secrets we may remark that the excellent persons who 
believe in a Corsican ogre will have considerable difficuity 
in detecting the devilish lineaments in the portrait painted 
by Mr. Rose, while those who have kneeled before Napoleon 
as before a god will find the posture highly inappropriate. 


H. A. L. FIsHER. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE War IN SoutH Arrica: Its Cause and Conduct. By A. 
Conan Doyle. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

It is understood that this pamphlet is to be translated 
into several languages, and that Mr. Conan Doyle appears 
in its pages as counsel specially retained for the defence 
in the great case of “ Europe against the British Govern- 
ment.” The charges made against the defendants can be 
brought within two counts. First that they forced an 
unjust war upon the Boer Republics, and, secondly, that 
they persist in carrying on the war by methods and for 
objects which are not warranted by international law. 
Every Epglishman, be he Liberal or Tory, would be glad 
if Mr. Doyle had successfully met these grave charges. 
Unfortunately, he has utterly failed to do so. The de- 
fence is no doubt a difficult one: but that is no reason 
why it should be weakened by inaccuracies of statement, 
omissions of fact, and puerilities of argument which must 
ensure a conviction. To this must be added the unsatis- 
factory feature that few of the statements, throughout one 
hundred and fifty pages crammed with hearsay evidence, 
are verified by references to the authorities from which 
the statements are taken. In controversial matters such 
statements convert no critics. 

Mr. Doyle lays the foundation for his argument in 
favour of the justice of the war by saying that all the 
British Government did was to ask the Boers to give the 
British in the Transvaal the rights which the British had 
given the Dutch in the Cape Colony. 


“In 1872, complete self-government was given to the 
Cape Colony. Already Dutch law had been re- 
stored, and Dutch put on the same footing as English as the 
official language of the country.” 


Now this is both inaccurate and _ misleading. 
Inaccurate, because in 1872 Dutch had not been put on 
the same footing as English as the official language. The 
Dutch were not allowed to use their own language even 
in Parliament until 1884, when they had already been 
British subjects for nearly seventy years. To this day Dutch 
is not the language of the Superior Courts. It is misleading, 
because it suggests what is a false analogy between the 
case of British subjects who have been for two-thirds of 
century in a large majority in a British colony, and that of 
aliens who have most of them been barely a decade in a 
foreign country to which they came only to dig minerals 
and go away again. Dutch law was never “ restored,” for 
the simple reason that it was never taken away. It was 
deliberately adopted when Great Britain took over the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Doyle is not more ingenuous in dealing with the 
suzerainty question, the resuscitation of which by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the end of 1897 undoubtedly led to the 


war. Mr. Doyle calls it “a vague suzerainty, the limits 
of which no one has ever been able to define,” and adds: 

“If the Transvaal contention was correct it is clear that 

Great Britain was tricked and jockeyed into such a position, 


since she had received no guid pro quo in the second con- 
vention.” 


This again is inaccurate and misleading. It is also 
unfair. Great Britain did receive a very distinct guid 
pro quo in the rectification of the south-western border of 
the Transvaal after months of negotiation in London; 
and the limits of the suzerainty were not only defined by 
Lord Derby at the time, but have since been officially and 
formally defined, in 1890 by Mr. W. H. Smith for the Tory 
Government and in 1895 by Mr. Buxton for the Liberals. 
No responsible politician, including Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self, raised any question for thirteen years as to these 
limits, and when Mr. Chamberlain did reassert the suzer- 
ainty dropped in 1884, it was, as Sir Edward Clarke told 
him in the House of Commons, “not only a statement 
made in defiance of fact, but also a breach of: national 
faith.” 


‘** But no one can possibly deny ” (according to Mr. Doyle) 
“that the Uitlanders had very real and pressing grievances. 
To recount them all would be a formidable task, for their 
whole lives were darkened by injustice.” 


Mr. Doyle’s knowledge of South Africa is, we be- 
lieve, limited to some six months’ service with the army 
as a doctor in 1899-1900, and, if he will forgive us, we 
prefer, on this point, the evidence of the Uitlanders them- 
selves. Does he think the public have forgotten Mr. 
Lionel Phillipps’s declaration that the Uitlanders did not 
care a fig for the franchise, or that they have not read the 
recently published statement of Mr. March Phillipps (the 
author of those striking letters With Rimington), that: 


“The mass of the Uitlanders (i.e., the miners and work- 
ing men of the Rand) had no grievances. I know what I 
am talking about, for I have lived, and worked among them. 
I have seen English newspapers passed from one to 
another, and roars of laughter roused by the 7Zimes 
telegrams about those precious grievances; we used to read 
the London papers to find out what our grievances were” ? 


Poor Mr. Doyle is a good deal put to it to explain 
why, when the redoubtable Dr. Jameson heroically came 
to the rescue of the oppressed Uitlanders, “they only rose 
in a half-hearted fashion,” and, curiously enough, he quite 
forgets that the non-Engisu speaking Uitlanders refused 
to sign the petition got up by the ex-actor Mr. Douglas 
Forster, and actually made a counter-pronouncement in 
favour of the Boer Government. But it is to be feared 
that the foreign jury to which Mr. Doyle is appealing will 
be well aware of these facts. They may even, indeed, 
have read in the Financial News that Sir William Marriott, 
K.C., who has lately been living in Johannesburg, reports 
that “it is not uncommon to hear citizens wishing for the 
return of the days when Kruger ruled.” 

Mr. Doyle’s survey of the negotiations leading up to 
the war is incomplete. He is anxious to prove that the 
British Government did not reject arbitration, forgetting 
to mention Sir A. Milner’s published despatch to Mr. 
Chamberlain on June 10, about the Bloemfontein confer- 
ence, in which he said: “I insisted that I would not bar- 
gain for the franchise, either with arbitration or anything 
else.” And in extolling the patience of the British Govern- 
ment, Mr. Doyle omits to state that on August 26, at the 
most critical stage of the negotiations, Mr. Chamberlain, 
not only said, “the sands are running down,” but also: 


“the knot must be loosened. 


or else we shall have 
to find other ways for untying it,” 


and that Sir A.Milner followed this up on August 31 by 
telegraphing : 

“The purport of all representations made to me is to 

urge prompt and decided action; not to deprecate further 


interference on the part of Her Majestv’s Government. 
British South Africa is prepared for extreme measures” ; 


and further that both these utterances were published, and 
meant to be published, in South Africa. Will foreign 
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Powers be persuaded by Mr. Doyle to regard such lan- 
guage as patient and peaceful negotiation ? 

Mr. Doyle expatiates on the Boer armaments, and 
says: “They were evidently for a war with Great Britain, 
and not for a defensive war,” oblivious entirely of the 
fact—which all the rest of the world knows—that, as Mr. 
Balfour has said, these armaments were notorious and so 
obviously justified by the Jameson Raid that the British 
Government felt unable to raise any objection to them. 

In August, 1899, according to Mr. Doyle, “it is most 
certain that the Boers could have made their way easily 
either to Durban or Capetown,” and in order to explain 
why they waited till October, by which time the 
British forces in South Africa had been trebled, he asserts 
that the Boers cannot fight in the South African winter ; 
as if everybody, except Mr. Doyle, will not remember 
that they have been fighting now through two whole 
winters with such effect as to keep full occupied 250,000 
British troops. When we add that Mr. Doyle thinks it 
worth while to retail, in support of his statement, that “ the 
outcome of the war was looked upon as a foregone con- 
clusion in Pretoria,” the story that the Chief Justice of 
the Transvaal—not an ignorant up-country burgher, but 
a member of the English bar of over twenty years’ stand- 
ing—said to an English clergyman: “Is it worth while for 
you to leave ? We shall give the English such a 
beating in Natal that they will sue for peace.” 

This ridiculous gossip, however, is surpassed by Mr. 
Doyle’s evidence to prove an Africander conspiracy to 
cust Great Britain from South Africa. He repeats the 
conversation which was dished up from recollection after 
eighteen years by that egregious gentleman, Mr. Theophilus 
Schreiner, for the “Imperial” South African League, as 
having occurred between himself and Mr. Reitz, in which 
Mr. Reitz was alleged to have contemplated the possibility 
at some future time of British power being expelled from 
South Africa. Now, apart from the fact that the author 
of this story is a gentleman whose most telligg piece of 
evidence in favour of the republicanism of the Cape 
Colonists was that there was a boys’ debating club at 
Stellenbosch whose motte was idem Sentire de republicd, 
Mr. Doyle, in fairness to Mr. Reitz and his readers, was 
bound to recall the fact that many years after the alleged 
conversation Mr. Reitz was so strongly pro-British that 
he urged that distinguished Englishman, ex-Governor Sir 
George Grey, to become President of the Orange Free 
State, and only himself accepted the post after Sir George 
had declined it. It is hardly credible, but it is the fact 
that Mr. Doyle clinches, as he thinks, the case for a 
Dutch anti-British conspiracy by quoting a letter which 
he found at a Boer farmhouse. It runs as follows (omit- 
ting mere conventionalities) : 
; ** PARADYS, June 25, 1899. 

“My DErEAR HENRY,—Hereby us the fields are dry, and 
the dams just by dry also. Dear Henry, the war are by us 
very much. How is it there by you? News is very scarce 
to write, but much to speak by ourselves. I must now 
close with my letter, because I see that you will be tired 
out to read it, with best love to you and your family so I 


remain your faithful friend 
‘* PIETER WIESE.” 


On this cryptic gibberish from an unknown writer in 
an unknown place to an unknown correspondent, Mr. Doyle 
solemnly (if indeed he really is serious!) observes: “ Here 
is, as it seems to me, evidence of that great conspiracy, 
not of ambitions, but of weapons, and of dates for using 
them.” Is this sort of stuff likely to convert our foreign 
critics ? 

It is not worth while to say much about Mr. Doyle’s 
so-called defences of farm-burning and concentration 
camps, because they give so much of the case away. He 
opens his sixth chapter by admitting that “in the official 
correspondence may be traced the way in which farm- 
burning came to assume proportions which shocked public 
opinion,” and “that the results have not justified it,” and 
again in the same chapter, he says: 


*« An army situated as the British army was and dependent 
for its supplies upon its communications, must keep them 


open, even if it strains the Conventions in doing so. Asa 
matter of fact, farm-burning had no effect in checking the 
railway cutting, and had a considerable effect in embitter- 
ing the population. . . The punishment fell with 
cruel injustice upon some individuals. Others may have 
been among the actual raiders.” 


This is not a defence, but a plea of guilty, with an 
appeal in mitigation of sentence. 

And if this is Mr. Doyle’s attitude on the charge of 
farm-burning, it is still more so on that of the camps. 
This is what our champion advocate says : 


“Tt is to the severe form of measles that the high mor- 
tality is due we cannot deny that the cause of the 
outbreak of measles was the collection of the women and 
children by us into the camps. But why were they col- 
lected into camps ? Because they could not be left on the 
veldt. And why could they not be left on the veldt? Be- 
cause we had destroyed the means of subsistence. And 
why had we destroyed the means of subsistence ? To limit 
the operations of the mobile bands of guerillas.” 


This is that not unknown form of advocacy which 
consists in proving your adversary’s case. He admits the 
force of most of Miss Hobhouse’s criticisms, omitting, 
however, to give her credit for reforms which the Govern- 
ment too late adopted, and he takes refuge in the plea of 
the dirty habits of the Boers, an absolutely worthless plea 
as long as the fact remains unexplained that in the camps 
in the Cape Colony and Natal, occupied by people of the 
same race, these alleged dirty habits caused no excessive 
mortality. - 

We cannot, however, pass over his astounding state- 
ment that “the sites of the camps seem to have been well 
chosen, and the arrangements in most cases all that could 
be wished.” Has he taken the trouble to read the official 
Blue Book (col. 819), on the Bloemfontein Camp, the one 
chiefly dealt with by Miss Hobhouse, and not seen the 
report of Captain Hume, as follows ?: 


“T entirely agree with the Medical Officer’s remarks 
about the situation of the old camp. It is unhealthy, and 
very bleak, and much exposed to the cold winds. The for- 
mation, or, rather, the malformation, of the camp I called 
attention to in my first report in March of this year.” 


This was dated June 3, March would be the approach 
of the South African winter. 

Or is he ignorant of the report of the Senior Medical 
Officer about the camp at Kroonstad ? : 


“On the S.W. side of the camp, 2,000 yards from the 
centre of the camp and 1,500 yards from the hospital, is 
situated a crematory, and when the wind blows from that 
quarter the smoke is blown over the camp. The smell of 
burning, decomposed flesh is then unbearable. If this pest 
spot is not removed, we do not see how the health of the 
camp can improve.” 


Or has he forgotten Mr. Trollope’s report on the Orange 
River Camp??: ; 

“It is difficult to imagine how the refugees existed for 

six weeks before I took over the camp from the military 


authorities. Absolutely nothing was in existence, 
except the refugees, a few tents, and the veldt.” 


On other aspects of the conduct of the war Mr. 
Doyle’s attitude is very unsatisfactory. He makes damag- 
ing admissions, incomplete as they are, about our use of 
expansive bullets. He passes over altogether (perhaps, 
however, wisely), the barbarous device of compelling the 
friends and neighbours of condemned men to witness their 
executions, though on the continent that has probably 
raised more indignation than any other thing. He justi- 
fies the hardly less barbarous practice of protecting our 
military trains by placing upon them the innocent and 
non-combatant countrymen of the attacking Boers, though 
he is aware that there is only.one precedent in all history 
for such an outrage, and that that was condemned at the 
time not only by ourselves, and by every other country, 
except the one that practised it, but even by at least one 
great authority in that country itself. He stops little 
short of advocating the shooting of all Boers, on the 
ground that they are guerillas, that they shoot native 
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“scouts,” and that they are alleged on certain few occa- 
sions to have shot some wounded men. He appears to 
be quite ignorant of the fact that guerilla warfare is per- 
fectly legitimate, and that the Spanish guerillas—whom he 
speaks of with special horror—were the valued allies of the 
great Duke of Wellington and loaded by him in the name 
of the British Sovereign with compliments and presents. It 
never occurs to Mr. Doyle that native “scouts” are often 
only spies, subject by the usages of war to summary death, 
and that still oftener they are Transvaal and Free State 
subjects fighting against what the Boers consider to be 
their own Government. In one specific instance which he 
gives of the killing of the native Esau, Mr. Doyle sup- 
presses the evidence of the colonial magistrate, Mr. Duk, 
who was himself a prisoner in the hands of the Boers by 
whom Ksau was shot. This gives a totally different com- 
plexion to the circumstances of Esau’s death from that 
given by Mr. Doyle, Esau having been shot while trying to 
escape. As to the shooting of wounded men as well as the 
misuse of the white flag, Mr. Doyle must know quite well 
that such things occur from time to time on both sides, and 
it is a grievous thing that a man in his position should by 
harping upon such incidents endeavour to give an inter- 
necine character to a war already sufficiently bitter. 

As to the general results of the war which Mr. Doyle 
writes to defend he is not encouraging. He tells us that 
“the vast majority of all nations have been carried away by 
a flood of prejudice” against us: and that this is conspicu- 
ously so with Germany, where four years ago there was a 
feeling of great friendliness. In South Africa itself he 
thinks it essential to any settlement that there should be a 
great Boer reserve in the Northern Transvaal, for “ without 
some such plan the Empire will have no safety-valve,” a 
truly ominous admission. Altogether it is to be feared 
that the reader, be he foreign or British, will rise from Mr. 
Doyle’s latest contribution with little relief from his over- 
hanging uneasiness about either the past or present. As to 
the future, Mr. Doyle is “very bold,” and concludes with 
the prophecy : 


“It is mathematically certain that'a very few months 
must see the last commando hunted down.” 


Here at least might be a rav of consolation to some 
people, if only they could possibly forget that, writing about 
September, 1900, the same Mr. Doyle gave to the 29th 
chapter of his book the title “ End of the War,” and at 
page 508 assured a listening world that “so at last, after 
nearly a year of fighting, ended the strange war which it 
has been my task to chronicle.” 





A FRIENDLY FOREIGN DEVIL. 


THE LAND OF THE BLUE Gown. 


By Mrs. Archibald Little. 
London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. ais. net. 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE continues in this volume those 
pleasant observations of Chinese life by which her name is 
already known. Hers is the kind of travel-book that one 
likes to read; she forces no theories upon us, makes none 
of the pretentious generalisations which callow birds of 
passage are accustomed to advance with so much certainty, 
though she knows as much about China as anyone outside 
a small band of administrators and men of religion. She 
records for us here the existence which she has seen with 
open eyes, and the reader will find himself able to under- 
stand that, after all is said and done, the Chinese are men 
and women, and not a kind of flesh-and-blood puzzle, 
warranted to be and do and suffer in all ways contrary to 
the European standard. For one thing, Mrs. Little con- 
fuses our imagination with very little about the educated 
classes of China, whose customs are possibly a little farther 


away from the ordinances of nature than our own in Eng- 
land. She tells us most about the simple people of the 
fields and farms and great rivers: how they were interested 


‘and curious, and delighted to talk to the foreigners and 


examine their chattels, like any French or Italians; how 
they were bound by their gross and incredible superstitions, 
like any Spanish or Hungarians; how their little children, 
for mischief, called out “ Foreign devil!” and ran away, as 
the young ones in Belgium and such intolerable places will 
shout “ Vive les Boers!” when they see an English traveller. 
Everyone knows something of the curiosities and enormities 
of Chinese society, which makes much more entertaining 
“copy” in the newspapers than a plain study of life. It is 
an education itself to know and fully to understand the 
elusive fact that in China they are men and women, with 
“eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions ; fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a 
Christian is.” 

The outstanding fact about Chinese civilisation is its 
vast and incredible strength. In a day given, like ours, to 
the worship of strength, China should be the standing 
bright example of a social system. Historians have wondered 
what mighty influence led Sparta, in her early days, to 
fasten on her own shoulders the massive yoke of her public 
discipline, which left the citizen scarcely an hour of indi- 
vidual freedom in the day. But what is the short career of 
the Spartan State to the immeasurable antiquity of the 
Chinese system? What incredible power it must have had 
in the beginning, to drive its foundations so deep. The 
plan of life as organised in China was working on when 
Rome was rising and falling. Now it is breaking up; we 
cannot escape from the conviction that the events of the 
last decade have begun a deliquescence which will bring the 
fabric down in no long time, as time is counted for a great 
civilisation. But the future of our own set of social expe- 
dients in Europe is not so assured that we can sit and watch 
the changes in China as at a play. 


Another obscure fact about the Chinese policy which 
is not often allowed to appear is the efficiency of it. There 
is nothing gained by exaggeration, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that crime is punished, or office bestowed, as well 
in China as with us. But it is at least true that there is 
nothing in the least resembling anarchy. The public ser- 
vice of the Emperor is filled with corruption, but probably 
not much more so than that of Louis XV. A man of ability 
or genius may rise to place and power. Crime is prosecuted 
with considerable energy, thanks to a very complete. chain 
of devolving official responsibility. Mrs. Little’s goods and 
her husband’s were stolen one night from a farmhouse. The 
police authorities attended to the matter in the ordinary 
course, quietly and methodically, took an _ inventory 
of the stolen property, and had the pawnshops searched. 
They made arrests on suspicion. They tortured a man 
whom they suspected—not fatally ; not as much, perhaps, 
as suspects were tortured in England and France three cen- 
turies ago. In afew months’ time the goods were recovered 
and the thieves in custody. They were exposed in cages 
outside the farmhouse where they committed their crime. 
Justice was not, it may be said, very prompt. But in China 
nothing is; and the idea of a straining expedition in all 
public and private business is so new in the world, so en- 
tirely upon trial, of such questionable effect upon human 
health and happiness, that we cannot with any wisdom look 
down upon the Chinese and their ideal of elegant leisure. 
It amounts to this: that the Chinese have managed to ob- 
tain, as a boon extending to all society, a thing which every 
one of us wants, but cannot, without discomfort and singu- 
larity, insist upon having. And it is in small things as in 
great. “ It really seems almost impossible,” says Mrs. Little, 
“to hit upon any convenience of life which they did not 
know in the good old days of China,” from divided skirts 
and overcoats which slip on easily to centreboard sailing- 
boats. 

Mrs. Little’s book does not extend to the period of the 
Boxer outbreak, and the anti-foreigner conspiracy of the 
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Court. But she does deal with the anti-foreign riots in 
Western China, which immediately succeeded the defeat 


by Japan—an event which will stand in history as the start-’ 


ing-point of who knows what incredible developments ot 
native activity in the Chinese Empire ? The true story 
of the Sze-Chuan riots will never, Mrs. Little thinks, be 
known. She quotes a delightful saying of the Chinese man 
in the street, who said that the riots were not anti-foreign 
at all, but simply to let the Emperor and the “ Japan man ” 
know that “Chinaman no likee—too muchee cross.” It 
seems that the science of political agitation takes in China 
a characteristically wrong-headed form; when you ace dis- 
satisfied with the Government you kill a missionary. Mrs. 
Little’s accounts of some of these murderous outbreaks are 
very shocking. They remind one of the September 
Massacres, or of the Saint Bartholomew, saving that not 
nearly so many people were killed. 

One of the most interesting of Mrs. Little’s experiences 
was her campaign against the binding of Chinese women’s 
feet, in which she had very marked success, and un- 
doubtedly accomplished lasting good. She had, it is true, 
the backing up of at least one highly-respected official, a 
man whose prose style is so exquisite that many Mandarins, 
on perusing Mrs. Little’s placard containing his words 
against foot-binding, were converted at once. It is doubtful 
whether we have any great public functionary whose literary 
style is capable of moving accomplished scholars to tears of 
joy, as does that of the learned Viceroy Shang Chih Tung, 
but if we had, it is not certain that he would influence any 
large body of people in this country against what we may 
call waist-binding, which seems likely to go on for an in- 
definite time in civilised Europe. 

Before taking leave of Mrs. Little’s excellent book the 
frequent allusions to bird life which occur in it should be 
noted. The lovers of birds are acquainted with her reputa- 
tion in this respect, and some of them perhaps possess a 
copy of her little pamphlet, Our Pet Herons. It was in 
China that she and her-husband made the acquaintance of 
those beautiful birds, whom they refused to sacrifice when 
a large sum was offered for their plumes. She has earned 
the gratitude of “ Flowery Eyebrows ” and the other beauti- 
ful birds of China, as well as of its misunderstood men and 
women. 

E. C. 





THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 


THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 


Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
1g0!. 


Lest anyone should suspect that by this phrase is meant 
the earlier Renaissance, which Mr. Pater discovered some- 
where about 1300, it may be as well to state at once that 
the period dealt with in this book is, the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century; and in order to determine the fitness 
of the title one has to get a clear notion of what is meant 
by “ Renaissance” and by a “humanist.” Mr. Saintsbury 
has, in fact, interpreted his subject to mean a sketch of the 
vernacular literatures of Western Europe during the half 
century, save those of Spain and Portugal; but with the 
history of the revival of classical learning he rarely deals 
except casually, though he always assumes the atmosphere 
of humanism, the spirit which was glad to get the Middle 
Ages over, the temper which was to liberate from the 
control of the Church science, learning, philosophy, fine 
arts. 

Thus, although the name of Poggio occurs, it is as 
the author of the Facetig, not as the discoverer of the 
manuscript of the Aynales, and the elder Scaliger is only 


mentioned in virtue of his claim to be one of the fathers of 
revived criticism, based on his book entitled Poetic, while 
Reuchlin would have been passed over altogether in silence 
but for his connection with the E/pistole Obscurorum 
Virorum, and the tempest which raged round the repudia- 
tion by the converted Jew Pfefferkorn of all the sacred 
books of his late co-religionists, save the Old Testament. 
On the other hand, Mr. Saintsbury reviews quite conscien- 
tiously the forgotten and futile performances of the many 
scholars who wrote faultless and heartless elegiacs, not 
omitting to do due honour to that great Scotch Latinist 
George Buchanan, whom he calls “ the Laureate of Great 
Britain in these alien bays.” Yet we feel that in spite of an 
ardent outburst of admiration for Erasmus and a less 
generous acknowledgment of the European reputation which 
the Utopia earned for More, Mr. Saintsbury is not sorry to 
pass from those who wrote in Latin to what he is pleased to 
call the “ Zenith of the Cinquecento.” 


By this fanciful title we are to understand the genera- 
tion of Ariosto, Macchiavelli, Michael Angelo, La Casa, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Vittoria Colonna, and Guicciardini. 
Mr. Saintsbury has a tendency to exalt one man above his 
peers (if this be not begging the question), and accordingly 
gives the lion’s share to Ariosto, who certainly was some- 
thing of a magician. Yet the question arises in the mind, 
“What is Ariosto to the Renaissance, or the Renaissance 
to him ?” It is true that the simile is a favourite figure 
of his, and often fills a stanza; let us allow that he took it 
from Homer and Virgif, and that he borrowed the island 
of Alcina from the island of Circe, and Bradamarte’s vision 
of her descendants from the like experience of Eneas. 
Yet of the offava rima an Italian might claim fo/a quidem 
nostra est; and though the Z/iad and yet more the Odyssey 
have many episodes, and so has the 4neid, built, though 
it be, more on a plan, the multiplicity of heroes, heroines, 
careers, adventures, and episodes in the Orlando, shows a 
truly medizval wealth of tale-telling. It might be urged, 
in fact, that Ariosto owed less to the ancients than Dante, 
¢.g., modelling his scheme of the virtues partly on Aristo- 
telian lines. We do not lose sight of the admission of Mr. 
Saintsbury, who owns that so far as Italy is concerned his 
work is misnamed; but we do not feel that ne has set 
forth so clearly his view of the connection between the 
revival of learning and the literary work of the period in 
ihe several vernaculars that we can realise why he makes 
this avowal touching Italy, and yet seems to regard the 
title as appropriate to the chapter on Germany, which is 
little more than a notice of the respective parts played by 
Tuuther, Ulrich von Hutten, and Hans Sachs, who probably 
wrote his two thousand ballads without knowing anything 
of the Renaissance. We doubt whether Mr. Saintsbury 
does quite spatial justice to Macchiavelli, though he recog- 
nises that he “ does almost everything, and does everything 
that he does well.” Yet he seems to suffer throughout from 
the prepossession of the literary man in favour of form, 
and we feel that those men of letters whose first title to 
fame is that they communicated ideas never get their full 
share of attention. He contrasts the “ Prince ” of Macchia- 
velli with the “ Couriier” of Castiglione, and declines to 
be drawn into any but the most passing notice of the moral 
judgments that have been delivered on the Prince; but 
why the Prince and always the Prince, as if the discourses 
on the First Decade of Livy were not a larger work, and 
one which Macchiavelli had every right to take in his hand, 
whenever he had to speak with his enemies in the gate ? 
And considering thé maxims of statecraft, now acted on 
without a scruple or demur, we have little cause to cast 
a stone at him. Mr. Saintsbury observes: “Pass over the 
best part of a century and come to Bacon, and no very 
different gospel appears, allowing for the fact that Bacon 
is an Englishman and a man of the last stage of the 
Renaissance, Macchiavelli and Guicciardini Italians at its 
very centre.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s third chapter is entitled “ From Rhe- 
toric to Pleiad” ; this means France, and among individuals 
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Rabelais is the greatest name. It would be impossible to 
write of him without offending one camp or the other ; 
and we doubt whether in these pages he is not taken too 
seriously. “We would only suggest that the writing of 
. Rabelais is part of the “immediacy of pure being,” and 
that he was a satirist, because he had a strong sense of 
humour and not from moral indignation. That he was a 
full-blooded and amorous person we doubt, and there is a 
certain kind of coarseness which seems to beset the scholar 
not by any means in virtue of the greater vigour of his 
physical functions. 

For Erasmus, with whom Ariosto and Rabelais are 
. the bright stars. of the period, Mr. Saintsbury has all 
admiration as a man of letters, and seems to think that 
it was loss of time for him to have been mixed up with 
‘anything so tiresome and irrelevant as the reform of reli- 
gious doctrine and practice, not to say dangerous that his 
delicate substance should have been brought by the stream 
into contact with such rude ware as the -nature of 
Martin Luther and others. Hence it is simply as the author 
of the Colloguia and the Encomium Mori@ that Erasmus 
interests his critic; and few that have read the Colloquies 
are likely to dissent from Mr. Saintsbury’s estimate of their 
dramatic power. Several of them are, as he says, like 
chapters from a novel of the best kind. He reminds us 
that Scott got his notion of German inns, as described in 
Anne of Geierstein, from the dialogue of the Host and 
the Franciscans, and that the Cloister and the Hearth 
is beholden not less to the Colloquies of the son 
than the love story of his parents. Seeing that Mr. 
Saintsbury’s appreciation here is as warm as it is just, we 
are tempted to complain of caprice when we are put off 
with the two pages of slighting disdain in which Benvenuto 
Cellini is dismissed. Did not Charles Reade also borrow 
from his life the incident of the hero dressing his beau- 
tiful page in girl’s clothes and taking him as one of the 
river party to annoy the other ladies ? Cellini, however, 
was illiterate, and told lies more frequently than the truth ; 
he wrote like one talking at a great rate, and according to 
Mr. Saintsbury’s judgment, if someone else, an educated 
and grammatical person, had taken this talk down, it would 
have been literature; but written by him in his proper 
person, as it was uttered, it fails to be so. This last subtlety 
only gives a handle to those who scoff at the minute refine- 
merts of literary criticism, so remote from things. It is 
as if one should say that Herodotus, writing in his own way, 
does not make literature, but that some sophisticated 
person, such as Macaulay, writing in the style of Herodotus, 
weuld make literature. It would take no great ingenuity 
for a man to compose a Socratic dialogue in which one 
maintaining such a thesis would be brought to silence or 
self-conuadiction. Elsewhere, too, we find Mr. Saintsbury 
speaking against the purists, as when he praises Erasmus 
for having the courage to write in other than Ciceronian 
Latin. “ Which Cicero ?” we are inclined to ask; for the 
Consul was not always looking under his bed for Cati- 
lines, and in his epistolary style the ingenious Mr. Tyrrell 
has found many a phrase shared with Plautus ; even so the 
Erasmus who wrote the praise of folly, a work full of 
eloquence, fancy, wit, learning, writes in a more flowing 
and yet more formal manner than in the Colloquies, where 
he recalls the pithiness and point of Terence, that stranger, 
who won such praise for the purity of his Latin. Erasmus, 
too, wrote in Latin as one to the manner born more than 
the rude forefathers of Latin prose, and no man can say 
that it is anything but a living language in his hand; and 
no tasks are too mean or homely to lay upon it, not even 
to describe the ingredients of a Palatinate salad, or the 
finery of the image in a medieval shrine at Compostella, 
or Walsingham, or Canterbury. 


Here we must leave the work, having by no means 
exhausted its fulness. Mr. Saintsbury will irritate some by 
a certain acerbity of judgment in minor things and an occa- 
sional barbarous pedantry of style. He is too fond of 
classical allusions, and twice talks of men’s neglect to 


“adorn the Sparta which they have found”; a somewhat 
far-fetched application, but pardonable by the side of such 
an adaptation as “(the critic) who suspends from his adunc 
nose.” 

Yet we wonder how many men in this kingdom would 
have been competent to write the book, and, after realising 
the amount of reading which it implied, learn with relief 
that in the case of Guicciardini, Mr. Saintsbury too “ pre- 
ferred the galleys.” 


H. M. C. 





THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON AND RICHARD II. 


THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON AND RicHarD II. By Reginald 
Rankin. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1go1. 


THERE is no obvious connection between the Marquis 
d’Argenson and Richard II., except that both of them have 
excited the curiosity of Mr. Rankin. Indeed, we can hardly 
account for the appearance of this volume except upon the 
hypothesis that Mr. Rankin, profiting by the well-deserved 
popularity of A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife, has thought 
well to discharge at the receptive British public two com- 
positions of his undergraduate days. We do not wish to 
depreciate these two discourses. They are clever and read- 
able, and are nearly up to the level of University prize 
compositions. But if every South African hero is to pub- 
lish his Juvenilia, where shall we stop? They will not 
all, of course, be so bright as Mr. Rankin’s, or so well 
informed. 

But even if every hero were a Rankin in literature we 
should tremble at the prospect, for what are the scholars 
of posterity to edit if not the /uvenilia of the great ? 





FICTION. 
Wistons: A story in three parts. By Miles Amber. (The 
First Novel Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


WHOEVER wrote Wistons (“ Miles Amber” does not con- 
vince me) kas a genuine and significant talent, and offers 
us in a first work, which is certainly not a first effort, some- 
thing better than unusual promise—unusual achievement. 
The faults of this novel, and it seems to me to have several, 
are not the faults of literary inexperience ; some of its best 
qualities are of those which want patience to acquire. It 
is, in fact, a serious work of fiction, and to be judged 
seriously. 

The bare intrigue may be sketched in a few lines, and 
without great prejudice to the “intending reader.” Wis- 
tons is a small estate just this side the South Downs, long 
owned by a family called Woolvenhurst, and descended, 
before the story begins, toa worthy man with a mind set on 
farming, an excellent wife and a son, and a green memory 
for a dead sweetheart. Young George Woolvenhurst breaks 
all the traditions of his race. He is book-learned and goes 
to Oxford; and there—the one positive act of an ineffec- 
tual life—he marries a pretty gipsy girl, who comes, on the 
death of old Robert, to be mistress of Wistons. George 
and Bella have two daughters, and Wistons is the story of 
their lives. Esther's nature is affectionate and conscien- 
tious; Rhoda, more like her gipsy mother, is self-absorbed 
and self-sufficient. They are both queer little girls, and are 
brought up queerly, neglected by their ill-assorted parents, 
running wild in spite of their nurse Betty, a disciplinarian 
who spoils them. While still in short frocks they believe 
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themselves to be Atheists; their father dies when they are 
just getting to know him; and not long after a neighbour- 
ing squire, skobin Yaldwyn, comes by and falls in love with 
Esther at first sight and marries her. Robin is a beautiful 
creature, an exquisite, a loafer, and a charlatan, who looks 
as life spectacularly, judges shrewdly, plans great things in- 
consequently, and thinks only of himself. Esther repents at 
leisure, and returns to Wistons; but Rhoda, fretting at a 
dull existence, is gone to London. When she returns she 
brings a baby, her child by an Italian whom she has loved 
for a moment and tired of. The story ends with a double 
catastrophe, and we jeave Esther and tke faithful Betty 
bringing up Rhoda’s boy to be a Woolvenhurst. 

Wistons owes little of its interest to the audacities, 
which are sometimes conventionalities, of its plot. The 
author has the whole art of rapidity, and much of the even 
rarer art of composition, urrderstands how to blend and how 
to glide, to choose wkat is characteristic, and to stitch 
narrative and exposition and dialogue harmoniously to- 
gether. There are places, indeed, where we regret an ex- 
cessive economy or condensation; and others where this 
virtue is neglected, especially towards the end of the book, 
which is unequal, and (one would say) less firmly conceived 
than the rest. The last few pages (Esther’s wanderings after 
her husband’s death and her meeting with a young man 
whose wisdom comforts her) are surely an excrescence: the 
italicised paragraphs at the end, suggesting a key or a moral 


- to the whole, are perfunctory or superfluous. 


But the first part of this novel is a piece of very fine 
workmanship. The character of Betty, who is its centre, 
is the most perfect thing in Wistons ;: prim, stoical, positive, 
dutiful, and candid, this faithful servant of the Woolven- 
hursts, originally their poor cousin, but by no means a 
“ Cousine Bette,” is a creation, and there is life in all she 
utters. Bella, the gipsy, is perhaps no more than sketched, 
but there is abundant observation and humour in the de- 
scription of her defiance and her insulation in her hus- 
band’s house. Robin is incoherent, and intended to be 
incoherent ; but he is intended also to be charming, and 
we do not feel the charm, which is one reason why Esther 
is not quite easy to realise. Her pathetic figure is, how- 
ever, impressive, and makes its own atmosphere. Esther 
cares for people, and when people turn out different from 
her ideas of them she is unhappy. Rhoda, who cares for 
nobody, and is invulnerable, having neither compassion, nor 
diffidence, nor humour, is barely human, but one believes 


_ in her: she is a character conceived in one piece, without 


an.afterthought; and that is the only true verisimilitude. 


_ Many of the lesser personages are admirably limned. The 
_ house party at Alding, Robin’s friends and flatterers, afford 


some brilliant scenes, though it may be objected that the 

presentment of so many oddities betrays a bias, an eccen- 

tricity of the imagination, which distorts the sense of life. 
But, in a word, this is an excellent novel, a novel to 


read and not to skip. It is written in a prose that is pliant 


and rhythmical and various, and it has movement and. an 

original atmosphere and living characters, and is full of a 

fine feeling for the woods and downs, and all the inanimate 

world to which we lend our moods, and which survive us. 
F. Y. E. 


{ 





Tue output of novels since the beginning of the present 
publishing season has been exceedingly small. In some 
ways that is a relief, for the number of works, good, bad, and 
indifferent, the greater part of them unfortunately belonging 
to the two latter classes, which habitually succeed in finding 
their way into print, is simply appalling. It is probable that 
three-quarters of the novels issued every year pay for the 
cost of publication, and the puzzle is to discover why all but 
a comparatively few of them should not be kept in manu- 
script for the private perusal of the authors and their friends. 


The publishers are now said to be holding over books until 
the autumn, in fear of the rival interests of the war and the 
Coronation. If this is so it is possible that they may idis- 
cover that the reading world can get on very well without the 
weekly supply of six-shilling trash, and we may look in the 
future for a somewhat more discriminating issue of works of 
fiction. 

_ Of the half-dozen novels which lie before us only one 
is worthy of any serious attention. Mr. Thomas Cobb’s 
Gwendoline (Grant Richards) is a genuine comedy, with a 
plot that in less able hands might very well have degenerated 
into farce. There is a series of misunderstandings based 
on a deception which is maintained for what the deceivers 
believe to be a moral purpose. They are sometimes amusing 
enough, but Mr. Cobb keeps a firm hold over the springs of 
laughter, and when more serious results are brought about 
he carries his readers with him on to a higher plane of sym- 
pathy. There is excellent character-drawing, and the story 
is told with a directness and a lightness of touch which place 
it on a high level. 

Lord Arreton, a man under sentence of death from a 
daily-encroaching malady, has one daughter, a beautiful girl 
of seventeen, whom it is his dearest wish to see prosperously 
married before he dies and leaves her, as he will do, practi- 
cally penniless, He persuades his niece Verena Gresham to 
live with his daughter while he leaves England for a year 
in search of health. No sooner has he gone than Verena 
learns of the death of a penniless young man to whom Lord 
Arreton feared his daughter was attached, but this news is 
quickly followed by a confession from the girl that she has 
been sécretly married to this young man. A child is born 
to the young widow in an out of the way village, but at the 
same inn in which the two girls are staying is a holiday- 
making bank clerk of good birth, who is allowed to address 
Verena herself as Lady Gwendoline. The real Lady Gwen- 
doline he never sees, but he falls in love with Verena. 

The secret is kept from Lord Arreton because Verena 
and Gwendoline both fear that the shock will kill him. On 
his return Lady Gwendoline goes about in London, and her 
beauty makes a sensation. The bank clerk, Howard Fin- 
layson, is promised by a very rich, capricious old aunt the 
reversion of her fortune if he succeeds in his suit. Lord 
Arreton accepts his proposal on behalf of his daughter, and 
Finlayson has to be told the secret. The chief partner in his 
bank falls in love with Lady Gwendoline and she with him, 
but she is afraid to tell him the truth and refuses him. Lord 
Arreton dies, and the best part of the beok is the description 
of the behaviour of Gwendol*1e’s lover when he discovers 
that the girl he had adored for her candid youth and inno- 
cence has already been a wife and a mother. We must 
not spoil the reader’s appreciation in the development of the 
story by summarising it further. It is an admirably worked 
out comedy of errors, with a sustained note of serious feeling 
which renders it something of an achievement. We have 
read nothing of Mr. Thomas Cobb’s which we like so well. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed calls her novel The Insane Root 
(Fisher Unwin) “a romance of a strange country,” and exhi- 
bits as a frontispiece the photographs of some very curiously 
human-looking mandrake roots. The properties of that vege- 
table, she points out, have not been sufficiently exploited in 
fiction, and her story certainly possesses enough of the mar- 
vellous to gratify those in search of sensation. It deals with 
a clever physician who steals the bodily form of a hand- 
some cousin, who “ might have been modelled as a Hermes, 
save for his Bond-street get-up, his moustache, and the fez.” 
For Ruel Bey was an Abarian, and very much in love with 
the unacknowledged daughter of the Emperor of that 
country, as was also his cousin, the doctor. Ruel Bey, 
although deprived of his body, manages to make himself 
unpleasant to Doctor Marillier and his bride under the dis- 
guise of an icy draught, and it is only when the mandrake 
root which is somehow at the bottom of all the disturbance, 
although it is not quite clear how, is buried in the place 
from which it was torn shrieking, that his influence is foiled. 
And even then the exigencies of psychic science unfortu- 
nately demand the immediate death of Dr. Marillier and the 
Abarian Princess. It is impossible to take Mrs. Campbell 
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'.Praed very seriously in The Insane Root, although her pen 
rivals that of Miss Corelli in its high-flown rhapsodic style. 

The Yellow Fiend, by Mrs. Alexander (Fisher Unwin), 
is a rather commonplace and too-long-drawn-out story of 
deception, in which a miser of a singularly unattractive type 
plays a large part. Interest is mainly excited by conjectures 
as to who will inherit his money after his death. As the 
right person gets it in the end, though very nearly missing it, 
there is some satisfaction to be found from a perusal of The 
Yellow Fiend, although it is, on the whole, a dreary essay 
in the art of fiction. 

Lloyd of the Mill (Elliot Stock) is a translation of a 
Welsh story by the late Dr. John Thomas, which had a con- 
siderable vogue in its original language. Life in a remote 
Welsh village is described with considerable charm, and 
some humour, which, however, seem to forsake the author 
when he moves his characters to London. There is a rather 
too fierce insistence on the baneful effects of drink, which 
gives the book something of the appearance of a tract, and 
the hero of such a miserable, nerveless creature that it is 
impossible to feel the slightest interest in him, either drunk 
or sober. The book is saved, however, by its attractive 
touches of local colour, and we should like to see more of 
Dr. Thomas’s work translated where it deals with village life 
in Wales. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


StuDENTs of Egyptology Lave often felt the need of some 
such work as Smith’s Victionary of Classical Antiquities, 
whereby they may overcome the confusion produced in the 
mind by new names and incomplete knowledge. Such a 
work has been compiled by Miss M. Brodrick and Miss 
A. Anderson Morton, who have issued A Concise Dictionary 
of Egyptian Archeology, as “a handbook for students 
and travellers ” (London: Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.). This 
work embodies in a clear and intelligible form the latest 
research, and has a valuable ‘bibliography of works on the 
subject. It is an extremely handy little book, and, like all 
good dictionaries, will be found quite worth dipping into by 
the general reader, who will be attracted by the numerous 
and well-executed illustrations. 


By the temperateness of his arguments, and even more 
by being such a good living example of the benefits of his 
system, Mr. Eustace H. Miles has probably done more for 
vegetarianism than any man now living. In tracing to 
the indulgence in flesh foods the characteristic evil of boys’ 
schools, he gives a sensational turn to the subject of diet, 
which will possibly draw some attention to his little book 
Better Food for Boys (London: Bell and Sons, 1s.). We 
confess to remaining sceptical on the subject. It seems 
possible to prove anything from a chemical analysis of food 
stuffs. But we must admit that Mr. Miles makes a good 
prima facie case, and that without indulging in any of the 
cant of humanitarianism. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has reprinted in a popular form 
certain essays of Mr. H. G. Wells, under the title of Certain 
Personal Matters (2s.). ‘These essays are. redolent of “the 
new humour,” and now that “the new humour” is no 
longer new the scent is somewhat stale. Still, those who 
want to know why Mr. Wells finds life “a bother,” what 
food he recommends to literary aspirants who want to 
emulate Mr. Hall Caine, or how the humour of, the shop- 
man strikes him, will find entertainment in the work, though 
perhaps not so much as they would in each article sepa- 
rately and occasionally met with in the pages of a periodical. 
They are essentially ephemeral matter, and their little day 
kas long gone by. 


From the office of that invaluable journal Work 
comes to us a little handbook on 7Z'ailoring (London: 
Cassell and Co., 1s.), compiled from its columns by Mr. 


Paul W. Hasluck, the editor. It seems to us a most practical 
little work ; the diagrams and descriptions are clear even to 
the uninitiated, and an experienced worker to whom we sub- 
mitted it acknowledged a debt to it for more than one 
valuable wrinkle. We can imagine that the chapters on 
“Methods of Stitching” and on “Simple Repairs” would 
make the little book useful in many households where such 
work is done at home. As to its value to the professional 
tailor we cannot, of course, judge. 


The recent termination of the copyright has enabled 
Mr. Grant Richards to include in his series of “ The World’s 
Classics”. Darwin’s Origin of Species (cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. net). This is certainly one of the most remark- 
able shillingswortks that has been produced, even in this 
age of cheap printing. Its publication should place within 
the reach of all the most fafhous and the most distinctive 
work of the nineteenth century, a work whose very title 
recalls every intellectual battlefield of the last fifty years. 
It runs in full: “On the Origin of Species by means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life.” 


The Public Schools Year Book is a valuable work of 
reference, now in its thirteenth year (London: - Swan 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d.). We have only one omission to 
find fault with it for—that is, that it does not tabulate in 
an appendix the scholarships gained at the universities by 
the various schools as it tabulates the results of 
the Army Examinations, -and, more pertinent still, 
scholarships given at the various hospitals. An interesting 
fact in the history of public schools during the past year is 
noted in the new volume. One scliool—namely, the Godol- 
phin School, Hammersmith—has been closed on the recom- 
mendation .of the Charity Commissioners. As the editors 


say, “Such an event must be almost unique in public school 
history.” ; 


The Wonder ful.Century Reader (London: Swan Son- 
nenschein, 2s.) is an abridged form of Alfred Russell 
Wallace’s Wonderful Century, drawn up with the idea of 
providing a Reading Book for young people in “ all English- 
speaking schools.” To teach men pride in their age is, 
within limits, one of the most admirable objects of educa- 
tion, and this volume should prove a good text-book for 
such a lesson. Whether it will succeed, as Professor 
Wallace hopes, in making the children of the twentieth 
century endeavour to surpass “ as originators of a work of 
social advance and regeneration all the material 


-and intellectual progress of the nineteenth,” we are inclined 


to doubt. He has made his record of “ material and intel- 
lectual progress” too interesting to inspire advance on other 
lines. The book is well illustrated from photographs. 


Three useful school text-books from Messrs. A. and C. 
Black deserve notice. The most important of these is North 
America in the series of “ Descriptive Geography from Ori- 
ginal Sources,” edited by F. D. and A. J. Herbertson (2s.). 
These are most admirable compilations for school teach- 
ing, and the justification for them in the prospectus ‘that 
‘travellers’ tales are essential in good geographical teack.- 
ing” is quite sound. A few more illustrations would greatly 
increase their value. ‘The other two volumes are French 
reading books, the one a good selection for elementary 
forms from Dumas’s Quarante Cing, under the title of Les 
Aventures de Chicot (1s. 6d.), the other, for more advanced 
students, Grands Prosateurs du XV 1léme Siécle (2s. 6d.). 
This latter contains well-selected passages from Pascal, 
Madame de Sévigné, La~ Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, La 
bruyére, Fénélon, and Descartes. The selections are made 
with a view to the intérest and educational value of the 
subject matter. They are prefaced by a satisfactory little 
sketch of French literature in the seventeenth century, by 
Mr. F. B. Kirkman, and there are good little lives of each of 
the authors. The book should certainly find its way into the 
upper forms of the public schools. Both books are illus- 
trated, and the portraits in the latter are exceptionally good 
for a book of this kind. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE spirit of the City has been rather chastened this 
week. The general buoyancy that was based on 
the hope of peace relapsed into disappointed quietude, and 
the Kaffir Circus had a distinctly “tired” appearance. Not 
that the Kaffir Circus sets much store by peace ; as long as 
the lines of communication are safe, and food, labour, and 
machinery can be got to Johannesburg, the Rand mine 
owners can afford to disregard the war and the burden that 
it brings to the British taxpayer. But the market has been 
going full steam ahead for two months and more, and can 
do with a rest, though its “ undertone is very firm,” say the 
knowing ones. ‘The new Rhodesian Trust, the “ Chartered 
Relief Company,” as it is maliciously called, made a most 
successful first appearance, and the public gobbled up its 
shares like hot cakes. It is a pretty scheme and will put 
some much-needed money into that land of much promise 
and scant performance, without adding to the Chartered’s 
unwieldy capital, But if there is all this profitable business 
to be done in Rhodesia, why can the Chartered Company 
never make both ends meet ? 





The Kaffir Circus is the only market nowadays, so I 
must be excused for referring to it first and then proceeding 
to respectable investments such as Home Railways. The 
fact is that the Home Railway market is only half alive, 
and two more -bad dividends—from the North-Western and 
Great Western—have made it still more comatose. Traffic 
returns are good, and show the steadily active state of the 
home trade, and working expenses benefit from the low price 
of coal and materials. But Home Rails are out of favour 
because there is a feeling abroad that much has to be done 
—and at the expense of revenue account—towards reforming 
methods of management before their position can be con- 
sidered sound. Foreigners have been in demand, and the 
firmest market in the “ House,” though most of the buying 
came from abroad. They are talking of a new Spanish loan, 
a revived scheme for a Portuguese “ reconstruction” with a 
considerable reduction of the capital of the debt, and a 
Turkish unification plan. These things make financial wite- 
pullers happy. Among “ miscellaneous ” securities Water 
stocks have proved that the Government is dealing kindly 
with them in its bill by jumping 10 to 20 points—a sight to 
gratify the ratepayer ; and those long-discredited American 
Brewery issues have been booming on the prospect of the 
reduction of war taxation—O si sic omnes! 





So the Bank rate is down to 3 per cent. and money is 
easy—not so very, perhaps, but enough to go round at pre- 
sent. ‘There seems plenty for investment purposes, at any 
rate. A 3 per cent. issue offered by the Southampton Cor- 
poration was snapped up in a great hurry, and now the City 
and Borough of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, is offering a 4 per 
cent. loan at 101, which also should go well. The success 
of the Rhodesian Trust I have already mentioned, and now 
it is whispered that the mighty Imperial Tobacco Company 
—an amalgamation of all the strongest British manufacturers 
to. fight American competition—is to be out in a day or two 
with a capital of 15 millions: there must surely be some 
water in all that, but let us hope they will keep it out of the 
tobacco. 





That flourishing colony Western Australia. seems to be 
a little unfortunate just at present. Last week it offered 
investors a loan which, “trustee stock” though it was, was 
received remarkably coolly, and now its gold mining in- 


dustry has suffered a nasty shock in the shape of fresh and . 


rather astonishing revelations concerning the position and 
prospects of the Lake View Consols mine. It will be re- 
membered that the shares of this company once touched 
£28, and further that they were the object of the specula- 
tions which precipitated the collapse of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation. Recently the control of the 
company has passed into strong and respected management, 
but its career has been chequered by mysterious resigna- 
tions by chairmen and managers, and by startling differences 


of opinion expressed concerning the amount of the ore re- 
serves. The latest development is a cablegram from the 
present chairman, now at the mine, to the effect that “ de- 
tails mismanagement too many to telegraph,” recommending 
that the payment of a dividend of 2s. 6d. just declared 
be “ deferred,” and stating that the roasting furnace has been 
shut down. If I were a shareholder I should like to restart 
that roasting furnace and feed it with a few of the mining 
experts, financiers, and market wire-pullers, who have played 
such a pretty game with the property. The price of Lake View 
shares was hardly affected by the news, a fact which indi- 
cates either that shareholders are already so disgusted that no 
further bad news can frighten them, or else that some per- 
son or persons had known what to expect and had planted 
extensive “bears.” In any case, this episode does not 
exactly encourage the flow of British capital to the Westra- 
lian goldfields. 





The copper mining industry has had its shares knocked 
about in lively style this week. Mysterious hints as to a 
“deal” between the Rio Tinto and the American Amalga- 
mated Copper Company have been rife for months past ; 
so far the deal seems to be more like a battle royal, but the 
groups behind these companies are so powerful that they 
seem to be able to do what they like with the price both of 
copper shares and the metal. The public looks on and 
marvels while these financial Titans play skittles with the 
market. It appears, however, that the remarkable col- 
lapse in the price of copper, which was believed by some to 
be only a.move in the Amalgamated’s game, has had the 
satisfactory and healthy effect of giving a remarkable stimu- 
lus to the consumptive demand ; so that the many important 
industries which employ copper as a raw material will have 
drawn a substantial benefit from this Olympian quarrel. But 
this mystery of the copper market is big with possibilities of 
trouble, and New York will not be comfortable till it is 
cleared up. 





Shareholders in tea-growing companies have not derived 
much comfort frem Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s reply to a 
deputation that waited on him to urge the objections to rais- 
ing the tea duty. It would seem that the Chancellor cherishes 
no happy memories of his boyhood connected with 
the “ cup that cheers” ; and so tea is still in danger, while 
beer, thanks to the foaming tankards once quaffed by a little 
Eton boy at Surly Hall, may bubble unconcerned by Budget 
prospects. Such are the pivots on which English fiscal 
history turns. Lord Curzon did his best for the tea planters, 
and wired home—in a highly irregular manner—deprecating 
further taxation; and certainly India’s recent calamities 
might be allowed to weigh with the Treasury in this matter. 
It is easy to say that the consumer pays the tax—so he does 
if he continues to consume ; but there is a point at which 
taxation compels him to consume less, and there are plenty 
of substitutes for tea. Talking of taxation I see that a late 
Inspector of Mines for the Transvaal has written to the 
Times saying that “after a long residence in Transvaal, 
and an intimate knowledge of its great mineral resources,” 
he is convinced that “ the recuperative power of the country 
is not only sufficient to pay off the enormous war debt 
several times over, but,” &c. This is brave news indeed. 
But how will the Beits, Ecksteins, Wernhers, and all the 
other “ Anglo-Saxons made in Saxony” like it if the Rand 
mining companies are asked to take over the whole of the 
war debt ? Donner und Blitzen! 





It is satisfactory to see that some of the great insur- 
ance companies are beginning to issue small-pox policies. 
Lloyd’s has been doing a brisk business in these risks for 
some time past, and now the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, a company that is as up-to-date as it is ancient, 
is offering a £100 policy for a premium of 2s. 6d. I see, 
however, that the proposal form inquires not only the date 
of the vaccination of the proposer, but whether the opera- 
tion was “ effectual.” Does this mean that if one does no 
“take” one cannot insure ? 

JANUs. 
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READY TUESDAY NEXT. 








ULYSSES: A Drama. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


ULYSSES: A Drama. 





Mr. JOHN LANE will publish in Book Form on 
Tuesday, February 11th, ULYSSESz a Drama in 
a Prologue and Three Acts By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


Author of ‘‘ Herod,” ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” etc. 





Some Press Notices of ULYSSES as produced by Mr. TREE 
at Her Majesty's Theatre : 


“A poet who can so deftly weave magic words, who can lift us to such 
heights of tragedy and soothe us by the shores of eld romance, is one who, in a 
world somewhat too obviously given over to the sordid, the utilitarian, the 
commonplace, deserves our ample recognition.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“« Dignified and finely imaginative verse." Daily News. 
“A remarkable work.” —Standard. 


“Mr, Phillips's play, which abounds in p es of the rarest beauty, is th@ 
most strikingly imaginative production that the present generation has wit- 
nessed.”"—Daily Express. 








ULYSSES. By Stephen Phillips. 
ULYSSES. By Stephen Phillips. 





ULYSSES: a Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, 
uniform with ‘* Herod,” and ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca.” 


4s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 











“A thoroughly delightful book.” — World. 


STEN: Her Homes and Her Friends. By CONSTANCE HILL. 
JANE po Black-and-White Illustrations by Etten G. Hitt. Together 
with Photogravure and Collotype Portrait. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s, net. 
“A book of rare and irresistible charm.”—Dazly Chronicle. 
‘* This book is a valuable contribution to Austen lore." —Spectator. 





JUST OUT. 


SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. Vol. II. BySir ARTHUR 
THE ES New gona in 4 vols. Edited by M. Oprennemm. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Maps, . net. 





FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Vol.II. Victorian Poets. 
sages mostly from English Poets, translated into Latin. Edited by the Rev. 
F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY and the Rev, E. D. STONE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Celebrated Pas- 


THE BOOK OF THE APPLE. By H. H. THOMAS, Assistant Editor of 
The Garden, \ate of the Royal Gardens, Windsor. Together with chapters 
by the Editor on the History and Cooking of the Apple and the Preparation of 
ag Being Vol. VI. of the ‘‘ Handbooks of Practical Gardening, Price, 
2s. 6d. net. 











TWO GOOD NOVELS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. > RICHARD BAGOT. Author of 
**A Roman Mystery” and “ Casting of Nets.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


“ This excellent novel.” —Morning Post. 
‘Well worth reading.” —Onlooker, 
‘A thoughtful and well-considered piece of work.” —Dazly Telegraph. 








FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE USURPER, By W. J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” ‘ Idols,” “The 
White Dove,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* An impressive romance.”— 7imes. 
‘* Will be read with unflagging interest.”—Bookman,. 
“‘ Character and plot are most ingeniously wrought.”— Spectator, 





JOHN_LANE, Publisher, London and New VYork. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others, 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. , 

Hing exgvipe of Qa hesne & petooued by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. Tuompson, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PaTRON (Late President): 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd igtant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and aoth on 
the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


GTOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A course of FIVE LECTURES under the above Fund upon The POETRY of 
ROSSETTI and of WILLIAM MORRIS, will be delivered by 
The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D., at the Kensincton 
Oat — a Hicu qo ——, 

nm luesdays, at 8.30 p.m., nning » agth, 1902, 

TICKETS FOR THE CouRSE :—Reserved Seats, £1 15. and ros. 6d. : Unreserved, 

5s.; to Teachers, 2s. 6d. 
For Single Lectures: 2s. 6d. (Reserved); 1s. (Unreserved). 

All applications for Tickets to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Stoprorp BRooKE 

Lectureship Funp, University CoLiece, Lonpon. 


COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued: Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED, List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

714 5 The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887, Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants, Catalogues free. — HOLLAND CO., Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


iw WANTED, 43 EACH OFFERED.—“ Poems by 
Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘* Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 
“Poems,” 1833; Shelley's ** Queen Mab,” 1813; Keats's ‘ Poems,” 1817; 
** The Humorist,” 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books suppli State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS RADI Samia by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 











evin. 


























YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 


from many Literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, S.W. 








The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON, 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 

THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 

WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN RED. 
John XIV., 23. 

1s. 8d., $ copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 

Why not write for Lists? They will be sent post free 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. — 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Benham (Canon, D.D.), Edited by, The Johannine Books, “‘ The Temple Bible,” 
1s,net. J, M..Dent. ; ; 
Ha (J. Wilson, D.D.), The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, ‘‘ The 
"Teagie Bible,” 1s. net. J. M. Dent. weep “xe. 
Rainy (Robert, LL.D.), The Ancient, Catholic Church, from the Accession of 
Trajan ~ the Fourth General Council (A.D. 98-451), 12s. Edinburgh: T. and 
. Clark, ? 
Sermons on the Boer War (1899-1901). preached at Brixton Independent 
Church, London, S.W., by the Rev. Bernard Snell, 1s. James Clarke. 


VERSE. " 

Turnbull (Monica Peveril), A Short Day's Work, Original Verses, Translations 
oa Heine, and Prose Essays, 2s. 6d. net. London: At the Sign of the 

nicorn, 

ten (Robert), Poetical Works, Vol. IV., 6s.. Smith, Elder. 

Thackeray (Francis St, John, M.A., F.S.A.) and Stone (Edward Daniel, M.A.), 
Edited by, Florilegium Latinum, Translations into Latin Verse : Victorian 
i The Bodley Head Anthologies,” Edited by R. H. Case, 7s. 6d. net. 
ohn Lane. 

Ramal (Walter), Songs of Childhood, 3s. 6d. net, Longmans, Green. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Smeaton (O) oat, M.A:), The Medici and the Italian Renaissance, 3s. _Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. ~ ‘ 

Withrow (W. H., M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C.), Religious a in the Century, 
‘The Nineteenth Century Series,” 5s. net. W. and R. Chambers. ; 

Helps (Sir Arthur), The:Spanish Conquest in America and its Relation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, a new Edition, Edited 
with an Introduction by M. Oppenheim, in 4 vols., Vol. II., 3s. 6d. net. John 


Lane. : 

Méllone (Sydney Herbert), Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth 

entury: Newman, Comte, Martineau, Spencer, Browning, 1s. 6d. net. 

. Wm. Blackwood. - . 

Latané (John H., Ph.D.), The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
Spanish America, ‘‘ The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1899,” 

* 6s. 6d. net, T. Fisher Unwin. 

Hayen (Charles Downer, ee booerieeeesy American Opinion of the French 
Revolution, 8s. 6d. net. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Callahan (James Morton, Ph.D.), Cuba and International Relations: an 
Historical Study in American Diplomacy, 12s. 6d. net. T. Fisher Unwin, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Williamson (William, B.A.), A Junior English Grammar, ‘‘ Methuen’s Junior 
School Books,” 2s. Methuen. 


TRAVEL. 


Haddon ed C., Sc.D., F.R.S.), Head-Hunters, Black, White arid Brown, 
15S. ethuen. 


-=: MISCELLANEOUS. 

Debrett's Coming Events, February, 6d. Dean and Son. 

Elton (Oliver, M.A.), Tennyson : an Inaugural Lecturegiven in the Arts Theatre 
of University College, Liverpool, November 1, 1901, 1s. David Nutt. 

Pienaar o-*, With Steyn and De Wet, 3s. 6d. ethuen, j 

Collet (Clara E.), Educated bigs | Women : Essays on the Economic Position 
° omen Workers in the Middle Classes, 2s. net. P. S. King and Son. 

Thomas (H. H.), The Book of the —_ together with Chapters on the History 
and_Cookery:-of the Apple, and the Preparation of Cider, by the Editor, 
‘* Handbooks of Practical Gardening, VI.,” Edited by Harry Roberts, 2s. 6d. 
net. John Lane. . 


The Verses formerly Inscribed on Twelve Windows in the Choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, Reprinted from the Manuscript, with Introduction and Notes, by 
a. e Rhodes James, Litt.D., 2s. Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Stephen (H. L.), Selected and Edited by, State Trials, Political and Social, 
2 Vols., ss. net... Duckworth. 

Carpet Plays, Edited by Lucian Oldershaw, ‘‘ The Parting and the Waiting for 
the Train,” by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald; ‘‘The Mirror,” by Rosina Fili pi 5 
‘‘ Death or the Emperor!” and “A Sprig-of White Heather,” by Elise 
Cooper ; ‘‘A Rustic Maid,” by Lucy Whitehead; “Birds of a Feather and 
the Flower Fairies’ Frolic,” by S. J. «Adair Fitz-Gerald; “A Japanese 

.. Romance,” by M. F. Hutchinson ; 6d each. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Ritchie (M. J. G.):and Harrison (Walter), Table Tennis and How to Play it, 

with Rules, rs. C. Arthur Pearson, 


ia (Arnold), Ping-Pong : the Game and How to Play it, 1s, T. Fisher 
nwin. 
Schmidt (Max), Happy-Go-Lucky Land, 2s. T. Fisher Unwin. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Shee (George F., M.A.), The Briton’s First Duty, with an Introduction by 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 6d. Published by the Army League, 8, King- 
street, Cheapside. as 
Allen (Grant), An African Millionaire, 6d. George Newnes, Limited. 
The Heart of the Empire: Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in 


. England, with an Essay on Imperialism, New and Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 
net. T. Fisher Unwin. ’ pi 


me dia FICTION. . 
bert), King Stork : a Romance of the Early Days 
R ublic, 6s. Jarrold and Son. ° sala 
Swift (Benjamin), Sordon, 6s. Methuen. 
Macdoneil (Anne), The Story of Teresa, 6s. Methuen. 
— (Netta), Rosarine, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. 
inkson (H. A.), Fan Fitzgerald, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Henrv Vaughan : a Story of Pembrokeshire, 6s: Thomas Burleigh. 
wae “— M.), Tregarthen’s Wife: a Cornish Story, 6s. George Newnes, 
imi 


Amber (Miles), Wistons : a Story in Three Parts, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Contemporary Review, February, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Connoisseur, February, ts. Sampson Low. te 
Financial Reform Almanack, 1902, 1s. Simpkin, MatShall. 
Forum, February, 35 cents. New York: Forum Publishing Company. 
Nineteenth Century, February, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
New Ireland Review, February, 6d. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 
New Liberal Reyjew, February, 1s, Earle and Bowerman. 
Nuova Antologia. Roma. 
eastreet, _— Supplement to the Connoisseur, January, 8d. 37, King- 

ribner’'s Magazine, February, 1s. Sampson Low, 
The Rush, February, 4d. Simpkin, Marshall. 


. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should’ be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpIToR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 


‘though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 


stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. *, Foreign Postal Union. 


Yearly ...cccccoe £3 8 0 Yearly ........ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014.0 Half-Yearly .... o15 © 
Quarterly .... 07 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


. Cheques should be made peyable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Vd. and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
. THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the tollowing book- 
sellers abroad : ea ‘ 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
ee ge Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
—— Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and alsh. : 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. ie 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited, - 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, = 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow 

Full column. 
Page. 4Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter...............£10 0 0° £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 

last page facing 

MatteP......,..00008. 9 O O 410 0 25 0 3 00 
Other pages......... 8 00 400 200 213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow 
Is, per line, broad _,, 
d. » narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received ot /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
February 15th to March 3lst.—From Marseilles to 
Naples, Alexandria (for Cairo), Jaffa (for Jeru- 
salem), Beyrout (for Baalbec), Rhodes, Con- 
stantinople, Piraeus (for Athens), Nauplia (for 
Mycenae), Katakolo _— Olympia), Naples, Ajaccio, 
and back to Marseilles. 45 days’ Cruise for 47 
Guineas. Return Ticket London—Marseilles, via 
Dover, Calais, Paris, included. 
This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 
£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS. : ; 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Sienna, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. : 
£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 








Details of Seats for the Coronation Procession and the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
‘ Euston, London, N.W. , , ¥ . 
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6d. and 1/: per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/: by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO; 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 





SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare ot 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO.,, 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe Speaker 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

— Cloth covers for binding are supplied at Is. 
each. 
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OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


AN IDEAL POPULAR LIBRARY OF GENERAL HISTORY 
LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 





For a FIRST PAYMENT 
of 8S. only, 


THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 56 VOLS. 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


‘¢ That most admirable and deservedly Popular Series,’’ 


Criticism of “‘ THE TIMES.” 





The preoccupied man of business can pick up one volume’ or other of this Library and enjoy half an hour’s 
leisure, at the same time broadening his views and adding to his knowledge. In fact the series contains all 


that the average man need know of general history. 








On receipt of a ootieut sttnmed to 
THE MANAGER, ‘‘ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 


In Cloth, 8s., and 16 further payments of 10s. each, or Net Cash £8, 
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are engraved with the head of King Edward 
the portrait of the inventor 


THE NEW STAMPS 








VII, but there is no change in 
of GENUINE » 














which is embossed, as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes.: 


55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. 
for thirteen months. 


Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed 








Trade Mark, 
GE 








) Tne Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre —— Ltd. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 











Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
Invested Funds... «~~ ss ~— ess += 40,000,000, 


— 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 of orthe niinimum monthly balances ° / 
o when not drawn below £100, ° 


DEPOSIT - ACCOUNTS 


2: °, on deposits repayable on demand. 2h 7%. 
STOOKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








“The standard of highest purity.”—7e a 
Cadbury's 
COCOA — 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or ‘any foreign admixture. 


.f@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 








HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


~ WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON THE “INSTALMENT PLAN,” 


By -a clever scheme, 
endorsed by Mr.- 
LABOUCHERE, Mr. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now adopted in all 
parts of the English 
apening world. Nor- 
man and Stacey’s plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Flat 
throughout, from 
_Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income, and with- 
out disturbing your capital. This is-done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18,.24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. . 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 
liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 





No charge made for planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 
Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
18, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.G. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions. A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colours, given upon’ personal application, 
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HIGHEST OvALITY® 


ITURKISH i TOWELS, 


and Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 
e “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


The “Osman” Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
everyone. Be sure to buy the “Osman” Brand and avoid 
imitations, The “Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 
Drapers in the World. 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD. 
MANCHESTER, 


And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsferers. 
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